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have  conquered,  Captain  Rover 


he  shouted 


hut  you  shall  not  live  to  triumph  over  your 


aimed  a  pistol  at  Rover’s  head,  and  the  sharp  report 
o  weapon  rang  out  upon  the  air. 
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The  Phantom  Brig 

Or,  THE  CHASE  OF  THE  FLYING  CLIPPER 


By  CAPT.  THO’S.  H.  WILSON 


CHAPTER  I. — A  Giant  at  Bay. 


Under  the  burning  sun,  off  the  coast  of  Lower 
Guinea,  Africa,  the  bark  Mermaid,  cruising  in 
search  of  slavers,  was  pursuing  her  course.  A 
thin,  sulphurous-looking  sort  of  haze,  resting  on 
sky  and  water,  partly  veiled  the  beautiful  craft 
as  she  glided  along  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  She 
was  a  handsomely  molded  vessel  with  a  red  stripe 
along  her  sides,  unbroken  save  by  her  twelve 
portholes,  through  which  protruded  the  muzzles 
of  her  carronades.  Aft,  on  the  snow-white  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  stood  her  captain — a  fine  young  fellow 
of  twenty-two,  named  Robert  Rover.  His  neat 
uniform  was  becoming  to  a  man  of  his  height 
and  stature,  with  a  form  indicating  unusual 
strength  and  activity,  while  the  firm  lips  under 
the  heavy  mustache  the  dark,  fiery  eyes,  and  the 
contour  of  every  handsome  feature  of  his  ex¬ 
quisite  face  denoted  a  high  spirit  and  a  resolute 
nature. 

“Back  the  mainyard,  Mr.  Role,”  he  said  to  his 
first  lieutenant.  “You  and  I  will  visit  the  settle¬ 
ment  we  see  ashore  there  to  learn  if  any  slaver 
has  lately  been  sighted  off  the  coast.” 

The  vessel  was  soon  hove  to,  and  the  captain’s 
*ig  was  speedily  piped  down.  A  moment  later 
away  went  the  boat  shoreward.  Just  as  it  was 
lost  sight  of  from  the  bark,  round  a  projecting 
headland,  a  piercing,  unearthly  voice  was  heard, 
coming  down  from  the  lookout,  perched  aloft  on 
the  main-top  gallant  cross-tree. 


“Sail  O!- 


“Whereaway?”  shouted  Mr.  Marie,  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 

craft. 


“Two  points  abaft  the  starboard  beam!  Ay, 
two  points!  two  points!” 

This  unusual  manner  of  answering  the  deck 
officer’s  hail  drew  the  attention  of  all  below  to 
the  speaker  aloft.  A  singular-looking  spectacle 
did  he  now  present  .  He  had  taken  off  his  cap 
and  bound  a  yellow  handkerchief  about  his  head. 

^ace  'yas  ghastly,  and  his  great  black  eyes 
rohed  wildly  m  their  sockets.  He  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  as  he  leaned  far  over  from 
the  mart,  pointing  in  the  direction  where  he  had 
located  the  sail,  his  appearance  was  both  weird 
and  starting.  Mr.  Marie  carefully  pointed  his 
glass  toward  the  quarter  named  by  the  lookout, 
out  he  could  detect  no  sign  of  a  vessel. 

Aloft  there!  What  do  you  mean  by  making 
^report 7 ”  he  shouted  angrily  through  his 


“It  was  not  false,  sir.  There!  there!  Don’t 
you  see  her — a  brig — a  long,  low,  clipper  brig, 
painted  white  from  stem  to  stern.  Ho!  ho!  there 
she  goes,  walking  up  dead  into  the  wind’s  eye.” 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  crew 
forward  looked  at  each  other  significantly.  No 
craft  was  in  sight,  and  it  was  evident  the  look¬ 
out  was  gone  mad.  The  hot  African  sun  shining 
upon  his  head  there  aloft  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  It  had  turned  his  brain. 

“Have  that  man  down  from  aloft  and  sent  to 
the  doctor,”  said  Marie,  addressing  the  midship¬ 
man  of  the  watch,  a  youth  of  seventeen  named 
Richard  Rondel. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

Then  the  boy  shouted  out  to  the  madman: 

“Lay  down  from  aloft,  Tomlins!” 

As  the  sailor  obeyed,  the  second  officer  went 
forward  to  look  through  his  glass  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  s  gig.  Meanwhile,  Tomlins  came  down  to¬ 
ward  the  deck  hand  over  hand,  along  a  backstay. 

“You  will  report  to  the  doctor,  Tomlins,”  said 
the  midshipman. 


“To  the  doctor?  No,  no!  Why  should  I  re¬ 
port  to  the  doctor?” 

“You  reported  a  sail  when  there  was  none  in 
sight;  that’s  proof  enough.” 

“And  I  say  I  did  not.  There  she  is  now — two 
points  abaft  the  beam.  I  can  see  her,  but  you 
cannot,  for  she  is  a  phantom  brig.” 

“Come,  go  to  the  doctor,  Tomlins,”  said  the 
mid  soothingly. 

“Ho,  ho!”  shrieked  the  sailor.  “So  vou  will 
keep  on  insulting  me.  We  will  see  if  I  cannot 
afreet  your  brain!” 


- nun  grnsp,  ne  iiit- 

ed  him  as  if  he  was  a  child,  carried  him  to  the 
mizzen  shrouds,  and  there,  despite  his  struggles, 
the  -powerful  giant  lashed  him  with  ends  of  the 
rigging  head  downward.  This  was  done  so 
quickly  that  not  even  the  quartermaster  aft  had 
tune  to  interfere.  Then,  as  the  latter  came  to¬ 
ward  him,  the  madman  pulled  a  concealed  dagger 
fiom  under  his  jacket,  and,  facing  about  with 

<<rJvef?0n  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder: 

Lack!  every  man!  The  first  that  lays  a  hand 
on  me,  or  tries  to  rescue  that  boy,  shall  have  his 
heart  cut  m  two  with  this  dagger!” 

The  quartermaster  paused  in  dismav.  The 
crew  forward  advanced,  but  stopped  amidship, 
with  horrified  looks,  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
fierce  madman.  Some  of  the  men  now  stole  along 
aft,  with  the  intention  of  getting  behind  the  mad¬ 
man  and  seizing  him,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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fierce  fellow’s  rolling  eyes  looked  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  at  once,  for  he  now  pointed  the  knife  to¬ 
ward  these  persons,  shouting: 

“Back!  back!  or  you  are  dead  men.” 

“Seize  that  fellow!”  cried  the  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines  to  several  of  his  soldiers  who  were  on  deck. 

The  marines  rushed  toward  Tomlins  at  a  charge 
bayonets,  but  Mr.  Marie  called  out: 

“Don’t  hurt  him!  Capture  him  alive!” 

An  extremely  difficult  task.  The  marines  soon 
discovered  th£y  could  not  parry  the  thrusts  of 
the  dagger  and  seize  the  madman  at  the  same 
time.  While  they  were  engaged  with  him,  how¬ 
ever,  Marie  was  able  to  cut  tne  lashings  holding 
the  mid  to  the  shrouds,  and  thus  rescue  him  from 
his  painful,  dangerous  position.  The  poor  boy, 
half  senseless,  dropped  like  a  log  to  the  deck. 
Mr.  Marie  was  about  lifting  him  in  his  arms, 
when  Tomlins,  turning  from  the  marines,  sprang 
like  a  tiger  toward  the  prostrate  youth. 

“He  insulted  me!”  shrieked  the  infuriated  giant, 
“and  I’ll  pin  him  to  the  deck!” 

But,  ere  he  could  deal  the  fatal  blow,  which 
lie  would  have  done  in  spite  of  Maj-le,  whom  he 
pushed  to  one  side  as  if  he  were  a  straw  in  his 
way,  a  sweet,  musical  voice  was  heard. 

r,Madman,  hold!  What  would  you  do?  It  is 
Mona  who  speaks!” 

In  an  instant  Tomlins  dropped  his  knife,  and, 
starting  back,  he  was  now  easily  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  marines.  And  who  was  this  Mona,  that 
by  her  singular  magnetism  had  power  to  subdue 
&  fierce  madman?  A  waif  of  the  sea — a  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  with  long  nut- 
brown  hair,  an  infantile  yet  womanly  sort  of  face, 
and  a  voice  like  a  mermaid’s  harp.  Far  down  be¬ 
low  the  waist  fell  her  long,  shining  tresses,  as 
bright  and  as  strangely  weird  as  the  stars  of 
night  was  the  gleam  of  her  dark  eyes.  There 
she  stood  in  her  robe  of  green  silk,  with  a  red 
sash  around  her  waist  and  a  coronet  of  pearls 
around  her  brow.  A  simple  island  girl  she  was 
— picked  up  from  a  stray  canoe  far  out  at  sea  by 
Captain  Rover  a  few  days  before,  and  a  strange 
story  had  she  told  of  a  phantom  brig  that  came 
and  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  in  those  lonely 
seas. 


CHAPTER  II. — The  Phantom  Brig. 

“Well  done,  Mona!”  said  Mr.  Marie,  raising  his 
cap,  while  a  murmur  of  wondering  applause  went 
the  rounds  of  the  crew. 

“It  is  well,”  answered  the  girl.  “I  have  saved 
that  poor  boy!  But  for  me,  a  mother  might  have 
mourned  his  loss.” 

The  young  mid,  who  was  by  now  fully  restor¬ 
ed  to  sense,  thanked  the  speaker  for  her  exer¬ 
tions  in  his  behalf.  The  steward’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Morley,  who  had  run  up  from  the  cabin  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  tumult,  also  praised  Mona  for  what  she 
had  done. 

“It  was  but  his  hearing  a  softer  voice  than 
usual  that  soothed  the  madman.  That  was  all!” 
said  Mona. 

“Nevertheless,  you  would  have  been  hung  for 
a  witch  in  old  times,  after  thus  showing  your 
power,”  remarked  the  steward’s  wife,  in  low 
tones,  to  the  girl.  “What  with  this  and  your  talk- 
in  about  a  phantom  brig,  the  old  Puritans  would 
Boon  have  made  you  their  victim.” 


Brisr  exists-y°u  yet  * 

“You  say  it  is  a  slaver?” 

“It  was  a  slaver,  but  the  crew  and  the  slavei 
who  are  now  aboard  her  are  no  longer  human  be 
mgs— so  at  least  I  have  heard.” 

7  have  ^ad  plenty  of  stories  of  phantom  ship* 
and  the  like,”  answered  Mrs.  Morley,  “but  1 
never  believed  they  were  anywhere  except  in 
piint,  and  so  I  will  have  to  see  your  phantom  brig 
before  1  can  feel  sure  that  you  are  not  in  some 
way  mistaken.” 

“Have  then  your  wish,”  said  Mona,  “for  there 
she  is  now.” 

And  saying  this,  the  girl  pointed  in  a  direction 
about  two  points  abaft  the  starboard  beam. 

“Sail  0!”  just  then  sang  out  the  man  at  the 
fore. 

“Where  away?”  roared  Marie,  and  on  receiving 
a  reply  he  leveled  his  glass  in  the  indicated  di 


rection,  which  was  the  same  as  that  previously 
pointed  out  by  the  madman.  To  the  officer’s  sur¬ 
prise,  he  now  really  beheld  a  long,  low  vessel 
a  brig,  painted  white  from  stem  to  stem  and 
standing  to  the  southward  under  a  cloud  of  can 
vas  about  three  miles  off.  All  the  sailors  saw 
her,  and  there  was  a  loud  murmur  of  surprise, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  the  craft  had  suddenly  burst 
to  view  by  magic  in  the  hazy  distance.  And,  as 
all  gazed  toward  the  vessel  which  had  so  mys¬ 
teriously  appeared,  they  could  not  help  noticing 
that  she  seemed  rather  to  glide  above  than  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  while  about  her  white  sails 
and  her  two  trucks  there  played  a  strange,  lu 
minous  sort  of  light,  which  was  not  that  of  the 
sun,  and  which  made  her  canvas  seem  nearly 
transparent. 

“I  would  that  Captain  Rover  could  see  her!” 
cried  Mr.  Marie.  “Ay,  and  here  he  comes  now,” 
added  the  speaker,  as  the  gig  was  seen  approach¬ 
ing 
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It  was  presently  alongside,  and  as  the  young 
captain  sprang  aboard,  he  said: 

•“Clap  on  everything,  Mr.  Marie.  Yonder,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  people  of  the  settlement  there 
ashore,  is  a  slaver  which  no  mortal  man  may 
capture!  Ay,  so  they  say,  but  away  with  such 
superstitious  fancies!  The  Mermaid  will,  I  hope, 
prove  their  falsity,  for  she  has  as  clean  a  pair  of 
heels  as  any  craft  afloat.” 

Then  Mr.  Mrle  told  about  •  the  madman  and 
how  he  had  insisted  that  he  sighted  the  brig 
when  no  one  else  could  see  her. 

“By  Heaven!  this  is  wonderful!”  cried  Rover. 
“But  do  you  think  he  really  saw  her,  or  only 
imagined  he  did?” 

“I  can  only  repeat  his  own  words. 

“You  have  the  man  under  arrest?” 

“Ay,  he  is  below  in  confinement,  carefully 
guarded,  and  the  doctor  is  attending  him.” 

“That  is  well.  Hereafter,  in  this  climate,  the 
men  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  off  their  caps 

while  aloft.”  . 

Meanwhile,  the  gig  having  been  hoisted,  an 
sail  was  piled  upon  the  bark.  There  was  a  cn>P 
wind  now  blowing,  and  as  the  Mermaid,  flew  on 
her  course,  she  tossed  the  foam  in  showers  from 

her  sharp  bows.  . 

“We  gain!  we  gain!”  cried  Captain 
“Have  the  bowchaser  got  ready  forward* 
Marie,  and  we  will  soon  bring  this  won 
slaver  to  terms.” 


Mr, 
iderful 
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ei  Rover  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  which  was 
echoed  throughout  the  bark,  for  now  all  at  once 
a  great  cloud  of  luminous  vapor  seemed  to  gath¬ 
er  about  the  brig,  so  that  only  the  tops  of  her 
*•  masts  were  visible. 

“Fire,  there,  forward;  let  them  have  a  shot 
from  that  bowchaser.  They  are  going  to  play 
us  some  trick!”  cried  the  young  captain. 

The  gun  was  sighted,  pointed  straight  for  the 
g  luminous  cloud,  and  the  next  moment  the  flash 
:  of  the  piece  was  followed  by  its  roar.  For  a 
few  seconds  the  whizzing  of  the  shot  could  be 
heard.  Then  the  vapor  which  concealed  the  brig 
cleared  away,  and  she  was  gone.  She  had  van- 
:  ished  as  if  she  had  melted  in  the  air.  The  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  officers  stared  at  each  other  in  won- 
5  der.  An  ominous  murmur  was  at  the  same  time 
heard  among  the  crew. 

I  “I  told  you  that  the  craft  appears  "and  disap- 

•  pears  suddenly.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
j  seen  it  happen.” 

The  voice  of  Mona  as  she  thus  spoke  had  a 
-  strange,  weird  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell 
away  down  under  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  pe- 

•  culiar  expression  upon  her  face. 

“I  would  think  she  had  foundered  were  her  ap- 
.  pearance  not  so  sudden,”  said  Rover. 

As  his  craft  kept  on  and  was  passing  over  the 
spot  where,  as  well  as  he  could  judge,  the  brig 
had  vanished,  a  wild,  hollow,  unearthly  shriek 
was  heard,  apparently  coming  from  the  air  near 
the  bark. 

“Now,  this  is  nonsense!”  cried  Rover  angrily, 
striding  toward  his  crew.  “Which  of  you  is  ven¬ 
triloquist  enough  to  make  that  noise?” 

But  the  men  all  showed  plainly  enough  by  their 
looks  and  answers  that  the  mysterious  cry  had 
come  from  none  of  them,  and  even  while  they 
were  denying  it,  it  was  heard  again.  Gradually, 
however,  it  died  away,  and  now  only  the  ripple 
of  the  waters  broke  the  silence  that  reigned 
among  the  wondering  crew  of  he  Mermaid. 


CHAPTER  III.— Adrift. 


As  the  young  captain  cruised  about  the  locality 
where  the  brig  had  so  strangely  vanished,  he 
noticed  that  the  faces  of  a  few  of  the  men  wore 
a  sullen,  dissatisfied  look,  that  they  kept  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  conversed  together  in  low  voices. 
Not  allowing  this  to  trouble  him,  as  he  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  majority  of  his 
crew,  and  knew  that  most  of  them  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  under  all  circumstances,  he  went  be¬ 
low  at  night  as  usual,  and  soon,  feeling  unac¬ 
countably  drowsy,  was  sound  asleep  in  his  berth. 
He  w  as  awakened  by  a  feeling  of  unusual  dis¬ 
comfort  ere  he  had  slept  many  hours,  and,  rising 
to  a  sitting  posture,  he  looked  about  him  in  the 
utmost  surprise. 

/■Instead  of  now  being  in  the  cabin  to  which  he 
had  retired,  he  found  himself  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
mail  canoe  which  Mona  had  occupied  when 
[>  her  up,  several  days  before. 

does  this  mean?”  he  cried  aloud, 
o  a  e  awake  at  last!”  said  some  one  behind 
end  e  recognized  the  voice  of  Mona — the 
giri. 

5  moon  at  her  full  was  shining  brightly,  and 


m  tt 


■■ 


the  clear  rays  fell  upon  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  girl,  as  the  yaptaiij  turned  toward  her. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  he  repeated.  “How 
came  I  here?” 

“I  had  hard  work  to  save  you  from  one  of 
those  fierce  men!”  answered  the  girl. 

“Save  me?  Speak  out  and  explain.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  you.” 

“Did  I  not  tell  you  that  no  good  would  come 
of  your  firing  a  shot  at  the  phantom  brig?” 

“I  remember  your  saying  so.” 

“Well,  the  trouble  commenced  soon  after  you 
went  below.  You  must  previously  have  been 
drugged,  as  you  slept  through  it  all.” 

“Tell  me  quickly  what  happened.” 

“Some  of  the  men  rose  in  mutiny.  The  marines 
would  not  fire  upon  them,  and  the  officers  being 
overpowered,  were  set  adrift  in  one  of  the  boats. 
What  the  men  intend  to  do  with  your  vessel,  I 
know  not.  Tomlins,  the  madman,  was  liberated, 
for  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  his  fit  of 
madness.  He  shouted  out  that  he  would  have 
your  life  for  allowing  him  to  be  put  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  he  rushed  toward  the  cabin,  appar¬ 
ently  to  execute  his  intention.  I  persuaded  the 
steward  to  fasten  the  door,  which  I  believe  he 
was  induced  to  do  only  through  his  wife’s  joining 
her  solicitations  to  mine.  Then  with  the  stew¬ 
ard’s  assistance  I  got  you  into  my  canoe,  which 
was  directly  under  the  open  cabin  window,  and 
cutting  the  warp,  drifted  off  with  you.” 

“And  I  slept  through  all  this?” 

“Yes,  you  had  thrown  yourself  into  your  berth 
without  even  taking  off  your  shoes,  which  alone 
shows  that  you  must  have  had  a  sleeping  potion 
given  you  at  supper.” 

“And  who  could  have  been  so  treacherous  as  to 
serve  me  in  this  way  ?  ” 

“I  'do  not  know.” 

“How  strange  it  all  is!  Even  now  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  I  am  awake!  Where  is  the  bark?” 

“Out  of  sight  in  the  mist  yonder!” 

And  Mona  pointed  far  to  leeward. 

“Fortunately  no  one  was  watching  us,  and  our 
leaving  the  vessel  was  unobserved,”  she  contin¬ 
ued. 

“And  so  a  few  mutineers  have  got  possession 
°f.  a  war  vessel,  and  their  captain  is  adrift!” 
cried  Rover.  “True,  the  Mermaid  was  not  a  gov¬ 
ernment  vessel,  but  was  my  own.  Nevertheless, 
I  maintained  the  discipline  of  a  naval  craft 
aboard  of  her,  and  was  voluntarily  serving  my 
government.  Somehow  I  never  felt  as  if  I  could 
depend  on  those  marines.  I  had  no  time  to  pick 
my  crew,  but  trusted  that  to  an  agent.” 

Judging  by  the  sounds  I  heard,  many  of  the 
men  would  not  join  the  mutineers,  and  the  hatches 
were  fastened  over  them,”  said  Mona. 

Well,  we  will  see  if  I  cannot  get  aboard  iny 
craft  again  and  make  everything  right.  I  would 
die  sooner  than  give  up  that  vessel  without  a 

struggle.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the 
mutiny?” 

“The  Phantom  Brig,”  answered  Mona,  solemn¬ 
ly.  “I  overheard  some  of  the  men  say  that  no 
good  would  come  of  cruising  for  a  craft  of  that 
kind.” 

“The  superstitious  idiots!” 

As  he  spoke  Rover  stood  up  and  looked  about 
him.  To  leeward  he  could  see  the  dim  outline  of 

land. 
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“That  must  be  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast,” 
he  remarked. 

“Yes,”  answered  Mona,  “it  is  my  native  isle, 
and  there  I  intended  to  take  the  canoe.” 

“We  can  do  no  better  for  the  present,”  said  the 
young  captain. 

“So  I  think,”  cried  Mona,  joyfully.  “You  will 
be  welcomed  by  my  aunt.  She  will  treat  you 
well.” 

“Is  there  any  sort  of  craft  there,  aboard  of 
which  I  can  go  to  look  for  the  Mermaid?” 

“There  is  a  small  sloop — a  fishing  vessel,”  said 
Mona,  hesitatingly.  “But  why  go  to  look  for  the 
bark?  The  chances  are  that  it  will  be  scuttled 
by  the  mutineers,  and  you  will  never  again  see 
it.”  _ 

“I  canot  bear  to  give  her  up.  I  will  search  for 
hor.  The  mutineers  shall  not  have  their  own  way, 
without  my  making  an  effort  to  prevent  it.” 

“It  will  be  perilous  work.  What  can  you,  one 
man,  do  against  so  many?” 

“Perhaps  I  can  persuade  some  of  the  islanders 
to  arm  themselves  and  join  me.” 

To  this  Mona  made  no  answer,  but,  as  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  ply  the  paddle,  she  seemed  sad  and 
thoughtful.  Nearer  drew  the  canoe  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  island..  Finally  it  grated  upon  a 
white,  sandy  beach,  lined  with  cocoanut  trees.  The 
girl,  as  lightly  as  a  fawn,  sprang  out,  drew  the 
canoe  into  a  small  cove,  and  throwing  out  the 
stone  to  which  the  warp  was  fastened,  and  which 
was  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  light  craft,  she 
motioned  the  young  captain  to  follow  her.  The 
two  had  not  walked  far  when  they  reached  a 
thatched  cot  on  the  bank  of  a  lake.  Mona  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  door,  a  light  appeared  at  the  window, 
and  then  the  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  fe¬ 
male,  in  the  usual  garb  of  the  islandless — a  long 
tunic,  confined  about  the  waist  with  a  sash.  On 
seeing  Mona  the  woman  gave  a  glad  cry  and 
clasped  the  girl  in  her  arms.  Mona  told  Rover 
that  this  person  was  her  aunt.  Then  she  spoke 
to  the  latter  in  her  native  tongue,  and  the  fe¬ 
male,  in  tolerably  good  English,  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  the  young  officer  to  her  humble  abode.  She 
bustled  about  and  soon  had  a  frugal  meal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  codfish,  cocoanut  sauce",  and  a  sort  of 
flour  pudding,  upon  the  table.  When  this  meal 
was  finished  Mona,  bidding  the  officer  good-night, 
retired  to  an  inner  room  to  seek  the  repose  which 
she  certainly  needed  after  her  exertions.  Her 
aunt  then  spread  some  soft  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  telling  Rover  that  he  could  rest  there  and 
go  to  sleep  whenever  he  desired,  she  repaired  to 
the  same  apartment  her  niece  had  entered.  The 
captain  threw  himself  on  the  matting,  but  some 
time  elapsed  ere  he  closed  his  eyes.  He  awoke 
early  and  went  out.  The  sun  was  rising,  and 
birds  of  variegated  plumage  were  flying  about 
amongst  the  trees.  Through  openings  in  the 
groves  and  glades  he  saw,  here  and  there,  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  cottage.  Finally  reaching  a 
rocky  elevation  he  looked  seaward.  A  calm  had 
rested  upon  the  ocean,  and  gazing  far  away,  he 
beheld  a  craft  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own 
bark — the  Mermaid. 

Ay,  there  she  was,  sure  enough,  and  between 
her  and  the  shore  he  saw  something  dark,  which 
he  soon  discovered  to  be  an  approaching  cutter. 

As  it  drew  nearer  he  recognized  the  forms  of 


the  doctor  and  the  officers  of  the  bark  Thcr 
were  the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  two  mid 
shipmen  and  the  lieutenant  of  marines.  As  then 
were  no  foremast  hands  in  the  cutter,  the  officer 
were  plying  the  oars.  The  moment  the  boat  struc 
the  beach  the  young  captain  advanced,  and  wa 
soon  greeting  the  occupants.  Their  story  of  th 
mutiny  was  similar  to  Mona’s,  The  lieutenant  o  : 
marines  was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  his  me  j 
who  would  not  fire  upon  the  mutineers.  1 

“Otherwise,”  he  added,  “we  could  soon  hav 
brought  those  mutineers  to  terms.” 

“We  must  try  and  recapture  the  bark,”  sai  ’ 
Captain  Rover.  “There  is  no  time  to  lose.  W  ; 
may  hire  the  islanders  to  join  us.” 

“The  islanders  shall  not  be  so  easily  hired,' ' 
cried  some  one  behind  the  captain. 

Turning,  he  then  beheld  a  young  man  of  abou  : 
his  own  age — a  strange,  weird-looking  personage 
wearing  a  short  velvet  jacket  and  white  trouser v 
— the  latter  confined  with  a  sash,  in  which  wen . 
thrust  a  sword  and  a  long  pistol.  The  face  of  thi 
personage  was  pale,  he  had  deep,  burning  blacl ; 
eyes,  and  he  wore  a  broad-rimmed  slouched  ha 
that  partly  shadowed  his  visage. 

“Who  are  you  that  would  seem  to  oppose  mj ! 
plans?”  inquired  Rover,  angrily.  1 

“I  am  the  captain  of  the  Phantom  Brig!”  an 
swered  the  other  in  a  fierce,  hollow  voice,  whil  [ 
his  eyes  seemed  to  blaze  with  a  supernatura  j 
gleam. 


CHAPTER  IV.— The  Cave. 


At  this  startling  declaration  from  the  stranger! 
Captain  Rover  and  his  companions  drew  back  ii  } 
surprise. 

“Surely  this  young  man’s  mind  must  be  d& 
ranged,”  said  the  doctor. 

A  scornful  smile  curled  the  islander’s  lip. 

“You  may  find,  to  your  cost,  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken,”  he  said. 

“Your  brig,  if  you  are  her  captain,  and  she  is 
really  afloat,  is  a  slaver,”  said  Rover.  “How  dan  c 
you  own  yourself  her  captain  to  men  belonging 
to  an  armed  bark,  which  has  been  cruising  foi 
lawless  craft  like  yours?” 

“He  who  commands  beings  not  of  this  world  J 
dare  do  anything,”  was  the  reply. 

“Foolish  man!”  cried  Rover.  “Tell  that  non-  J 
sense  to  the  superstitious  islanders,  who  may  J 
credit  you,  but  not  to  sensible  people.  By  the  sky  • 
above  us,  I  am  half  tempted  to  believe  that  youi 


< 


brig  was  sunk  yesterday  by  the  shot  I  fired  at  lid 
from  my  bow-chaser.” 

A  loud,  scornful  laugh  broke  from  the  person 
he  addressed. 

“Fool!”  he  cried.  “What  can  solid  shot  avail 
against  a  phantom  craft?  Come,  you  shall  se« 
my  vessel  as  you  saw  her  before  she  melted  away 
from  your  sight.” 

As  lie  spoke  the  young  man  pulled  a  boat 
swain’s  whistle  from  his  belt  and  blew  upon  it  s 
blast  so  shrill,  so  mounrful  and  so  peculiar  tha‘ 
the  listeners  were  fairly  startled  by  the  strange 
sound.  Scarce  had  the  notes  died  away,  when  : 
great  luminous  cloud  of  vapor  arose-  from  tlv 
sea  about  a  mile  off,  near  a  projecting  head' an 
of  the  isle,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  re%oi> 
in  the  air. 
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“Behold!”  cried  the  strange  captain.  “Keep 
;  vcur  eyes  on  the  vapor  and  you  shall  see  what 
Kill  surprise  you.” 

'  Rover  and  his  officers,  looking  toward  the  misty 
cloud,  were  startled  and  confounded  to  perceive 
i  that  it  gradually  seemed  to  assume  the  shape  of 
i  a  brig.  °First  the  masts  and  sails  became  visible, 
''  and  then  the  long,  low  white  clipper  hull — the  lat¬ 
ter  so  lightly  resting  on  the  water  that  it  scarce¬ 
ly  appeared  to  touch  the  surface. 

'  “Ah,  this  is  strange  enough,”  said  Rover,  while 
exclamations  of  surprise  broke  from  his  officers. 
“But  here,  at  once,  do  we  make  you  our  prisoner 
tv  for  commanding  a  lawless  craft,  even  though  by 
some  infernal  trickery  you  can  make  her  appear 
to  be  a  phantom  vessel.” 

These  words  were  addressed  to  the  strange  cap¬ 
tain,  but  as  Rover  uttered  them  he  turned  to  per- 
'  ceive  to  his  astonishment  that  the  young  seaman 
'  was  gone. 

“Ay,  one  would  almost  think  that  he  had  melted 
into  the  air!”  said  the  doctor.  “But  his  ‘thews 
and  sinews’  were  of  too  palpable  an  order  for 

“  that.” 

“Follow  me!”  cried  Rover.  “We  must  capture 
that  fellow.  He  cannot  have  gone  far  from  here 
in  so  short  a  time.” 

As  he  spoke  he  imagined  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  fugitive’s  form  among  some  rocks  a  few 
yards  distant,  and  he  hurried  in  that  direction. 
His  officers  could  not  keep  up  with  their  agile 
commander,  who  was  soon  shut  out  from  their 
view  by  intervening  rocks  and  shrubbery.  Rover, 
speeding  on  like  the  wind,  had  just  caught  a  full 
view  of  the  figure  ahead  of  him  among  the  broken 
wails  of  an  old,  ruined  tower,  when  all  at  once 
-  he  felt  himself  going  down  as  if  into  sudden 
depths.  Suddenly,  with  a  splash,  he  struck  water 
and  sank  deeply.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  soon 
rose  to  the  surface  and  urged  himself  along  there 
in  the  gloom  until  his  hands  came  in  contact  with 
a  hard  substance.  That  this  was  a  ledge  of  rock 
he  knew  by  the  feeling,  and  he  drew  himself  upon 
it.  All  about  him  was  darkness,  but  he  groped 
on  until  suddenly  a  strange,  ghastly  sort  of  light 
flashed  forth,  disclosing  a  large,  rocky  dungeon 
I  or  cavern  ahead,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
water,  which  here  flowed  toward  it  4n  a  broad 
channel,  with  a  rugged  ledge  on  each  side.  Rover, 
brave  as  he  was,  paused,  while  a  chill  of  horror 
I  crept  through  his  frame.  The  light  which  illu¬ 
minated  this  strange,  subterranean  retreat  came 
from  a  large,  brazen  lamp,  held  by  a  human  skele¬ 
ton,  chained  to  the  rocky  wralls  of  the  cavern;  the 
f-hape  of  the  skull  and  the  large  feel  of  this  skel¬ 
eton  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  that  of  a 
j  negro.  To  Rover’s  dismay  the  grinning  skull  was 
turned  toward  him  as  he  advanced,  and  a  pierc- 
1  ing.  hollow  voice  came  from  the  mouth, 
r  “Beware,  rash  captain,  beware!  I  am  a  son  of 
|  Egypt,  and  I  have  the  secret  of  the  mysteries  of 
Ottth.  Great  therefore  is  my  power.  Leave  this 
PWee.  The  channel  you  perceive  flows  to  the 
V  IP*  Follow  it:,  course,  and  you  will  find  a 
by  which  you  can  reach  the  shore  of  the 
J  'Hand,  a  he  re  remain  until  you  see  a  home-hound 
Then  take  passage  aboard  of  her  to  your 
1  SK*  la"  and  think  no  more  of  the  Phantom 
J  *or  a  craft  which  is  not  one  shaped  of  mor- 

r.ar.da  can  never  be  captured  by  your  utmost 
Ay,  and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  take  not 


my  advice  a  terrible  fate  shall  be  yours!  Even 
as  I  am,  so  shall  you  shortly  be!” 

“What  foolish  mummery  is  this?”  cried  Rover, 
now  drawing  his  sword,  with  which  Mona  had 
taken  care  to  provide  him  when  she  got  away 
from  the  bark.  “I  am  not  one  to  be  scared  by 
such  trickery.” 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced,  when  all  at  once  the 
cavern  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  thin  vapor,  and 
the  young  captain  suddenly  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  uncouth  shapes  that  seemed  to  dance 
and  whirl  about  him.  These  were  mostly  the 
forms  of  blacks,  with  loose  chains  attached  to 
their  wrists  and  ankles,  and  whose  big  luminous 
eyes  seemed  to  gleam  with  an  unearthly  luster. 
One  of  them — a  giant  in  size,  who  wore  no  chains, 
but  had  sparkling  gold  bracelets  on  his  arms  and 
legs,  advanced  toward  him,  holding  forth  a  chain 
with  a  padlock  attached  to  it. 

“You  are  doomed,”  he  cried  in  a  hollow  voice, 
“chained  to  the  wall  to  perish  of  hunger  and 
thirst!  In  time  your  bones  shall  only  be  left, 
and  as  a  skeleton  you  shall  adorn  these  walls.” 

Rover  struck  furiously  at  the  speaker  with  his 
sword  as  he  continued  to  advance  upon  him,  but, 
to  his  horror,  the  weapon  seemed  to  pass  through 
the  form  as  if  it  were  really  a  phantom  shape, 
without  making  any  impression  upon  it.  The  next 
moment,  as  the  vapor  thickened  so  that  the  shapes 
about  him  were  no  longer  visible,  he  was  hurled, 
by  some  unseen  power,  against  the  wall.  Then 
followed  a  dull,  clanking  sound,  and  the  young 
captain  found  himself  chained  to  the  side  of  the 
cavern.  Darkness  immediately  closed  about  him, 
and  a  silence  like  that  of  death  now  reigned  in 
this  rocky  dungeon.  Both  the  arms  and  lower 
limbs  of  the  prisoner  wTere  fast  to  the  wall.  His 
sword  had  been  wrenched  from  his  graps — a  use¬ 
less  precaution,  it  would  seem,  as  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  move  his  wrists.  Confused  and  enraged  by 
the  strange  manner  of  his  capture,  he  felt  the 
blood  course  like  fire  through  every  vein.  Mean¬ 
while  a  feeling  of  superstitious  dream  was  blended 
with  his  outraged  feelings.  Though  he  believed 
that  some  skillful  juggler’s  trick  had  brought 
about  the  occurrences  that  had  just  transpired, 
yet  he  could  not  deny  that  there  was  something 
supernatural  about  the  whole  affair.  As  hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  the  torments  of  hunger 
and  thirst  assailed  him,  he  shouted  again  and 
again,  hoping  that  in  some  way  he  might  be  res¬ 
cued  from  his  perilous  situation.  But  there  came 
no  response  to  his  call,  and  finally  his  head  sank 
back  wearily  against  the  rugged  wall. 


CHAPTER  V. — A  Visitor  to  the  Rescue. 

Time  wore  on.  A  faintness  came  over  the  young 
captain  chained  there  to  the  cavern ‘wall.  Mean¬ 
while  his  eyes  were  now  sunken  from  his  suffer- 
'  ings,  and  his  throat  was  nearly  parched  with 
thirst.  All  at  once  a  light  flashed.  The  form  and 
the  pale,  weird  visage  of  the  person  who  had  said 
he  was  the  captain  of  the  Phantom  Brig  was 
revealed  to  Rover.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
lamp,  in  the  other  a  goblet  containing  clear, 
sparkling  water. 

“I  will  give  you  another  chance  for  life,”  said 
this  person,  in  his  hollow,  unearthly  voice. 
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“Promise  me  you  will  abandon  all  attempts  to 
capture  the  Phanton  Brig',  and  a  draught  of  this 
shall  you  at  once  receive.  See  how  it  sparkles! 
It  is  cool,  clear  water  from  a  spring.  You  shall 
drink  your  fill  of  it,  and  then  be  liberated  to  go 
from  this  dreary  place.  Come,  you  may  as  well 
give  me  the  promise,  for  I  repeat  that  no  mortal 
man  can  ever  capture  a  phantom  craft.” 

“Fool!”  cried  Rover.  “I  am  a  man  of  sense, 
and  your  juggling  tricks  have  had  but  little 
effect  upon  me.  True,  there  are  things  you  have 
brought  to  pass  that  I  cannot  explain,  but  I  re¬ 
peat  that  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  the  attempt 
to  capture  your  Phantom  Brig,  as  you  term  her, 
the  moment  I  am  at  liberty.” 

“And  thus  you  speak  to  Captain  Weir — to  him 
who  never  spares  mortal  man  that  would  thwart 
his  wish!  Be  it  so,  then,  but  I  would  save  you 
further  torments,  and  thus  shall  it  be  done.” 

He  laid  the  lighted  lamp  and  the  goblet  of 
sparkling  water  on  a  rocky  shelf  as  he  spoke,  and 
drew  his  sword  from  its  sheath.  It  was  a  long, 
finely  pointed  blade  of  the  best  Damascus  steel, 
and  seemed  to  flash  lightning  through  the  cavern. 

“Straight  through  your  heart  will  I  put  this 
blade,”  he  said.  “Have  you  anything  to  say  ere  I 
make  the  thrust?” 

“Nothing  except  that  it  were  a  cowardly  deed, 
perhaps  in  keeping  with  your  character,  to  thus 
slay  a  helpless  man.” 

“Your  taunt  touches  me  not,”  answered  the 
other  “You  are  in  my  way,  and  thus  do  I  speed¬ 
ily  put  you  out  of  it!” 

As*  he  spoke  he  drew  back  the  sword,  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  point  against  the  prisoner’s  breast,  direct¬ 
ly  above  the  heart,  was  about  to  put  the  blade 
through  him  when  the  whole  cavern  seemed  to 
ring  with  a  voice  of  music. 

“Hold!  Hold  your  hand,  Captain  Weir!  What 
would  you  do?” 

In  an  instant  the  young  man  lowered  his  sword 
and  his  softened  gaze  fell  upon  the  speaker,  who 
was  advancing  in  her  canoe  along  the  channel. 
She  drew  herself  up  as  the  light  craft  touched 
the  edge  of  the  cavern  floor.  Her  long,  fair  hair 
sparkled  in  the  lamp  light,  and  a  magnetic  gleam 
seemed  to  shoot  forth  from  her  dark  eyes.  She 
was  Mona,  the  island  girl,  who,  vainly  searching 
for  Rover,  had  finally  come  here  to  seek  and  to 
find  him. 

“Free  that  man  from  his  chains  and  set  him  at 
liberty!”  she  cried,  indignantly,  as  she  advanced. 

“And  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  have  him 
freed?”  cried  Weir,  his  face  darkening  with  an 
expression  of  jealous  rage. 

“Can  you  ask?  Am  I  one  to  see  a  human  be¬ 
ing  perish  before  my  eyes  without  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?” 

“Come,  then,  you  can  save  this  man  by  a  few 
words— by  a  promise.  You  know  what  I  mean?” 

“Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,”  answered  Mona, 
turning  very  pale,  “but  vou  ask  too  much  of  me, 
as  I  have  told  you  before.” 

Rover  heard  these  words  with  surprise.  So 
Mona,  all  along,  had  known  the  captain  of  the 
Phantom  Brig. 

Then,  as  true  as  you  are  here,  Mona,  my 
sword  shall  have  his  heart’s  blood!”  cried  Can- 
tain  Weir. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  again  drew  back  the  weap¬ 
on  as  if  to  give  the  deadly  thrust. 


“Quick!  Promise,  or  he  dies!”  he  cried,  fierce¬ 
ly- 

And  as  lightly  as  a  gazelle,  she  bounded  up  to 
the  prisoner  and  locked  her  arms  in  his,  thus 
placing  herself  between  him  and  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Vainly  did  the  fierce  outlaw  endeavor 
to  induce  her  to  quit  her  position.  Meanwhile  she 
kept  her  gaze  upon  him — there  was  a  power  in 
her  beautiful  eyes  that  made  him  draw  back 
abashed.  At  last  he  said: 

“I  will  not  free  him  as  you  wish,  but  a  sword 
shall  be  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  have  a 
chance  for  his  life.” 

“What?”  cried  Mona,  scornfully.  “You  would 
take  the  advantage  of  his  weakened  condition  to 
gain  victory  over  him  in  combat?  No,  this  must 
not  me.” 

“Ay,  let  it  be  so!”  here  spoke  up  Captain  Rover. 
“My  ami  is  not  yet  so  feeble  that  it  cannot  han¬ 
dle  a  sword  with  tolerable  skill.” 

The  outlaw’s  face  had  continued  to  darken  at 
what  he  deemed  to  be  proof  of  Mona’s  liking  for 
the  prisoner.  Fierce  rage  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
and,  hurrying  off  to  another  part  of  the  cavern, 
lie  picked  up  Rover’s  sword  from  the  floor,  to 
which  it  had  been  dropped  after  being  wrenched 
from  his  grasp.  Then  with  a  key  taken  from 
his  pocket  he  unlocked  the  chains  holding  the 
young  man  to  the  wall,  and  thus  freed  him. 
Snatching  up  the  goblet  of  water,  Rover  took  a 
long  draught,  and  it  seemed  to  refresh  him  won¬ 
derfully.  Then  he  accepted  the  sword  from  the 
outlaw,  and  the  two  young  captains  placing  them¬ 
selves  in  position,  the  combat  was  commenced. 
Rover  soon  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
swordsman  almost  as  skillful  as  himself.  As  the 
weapons  clashed  together  again  and  again,  sparks 
of  fire  seemed  to  fly  from  the  two  blades.  Cap¬ 
tain  Weir  at  length  made  a  savage  thrust  at  his 
opponent,  of  which  the  latter  was  quick  to  take 
advantage.  He  parried  the  thrust  and  ere  the 
other  could  recover  his  guard  he  drove  his  blade 
like  lightning  toward  his  heart.  The  keen  steel 
must  have  passed  through  it  but  for  Weir’s  turn¬ 
ing  himself  sideways,  causing  it  to  enter  his 
right  shoulder.  The  wound  was  a  severe  one,  and 
the  captain’s  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sank  to  the  floor. 

“Come!”  cried  Mona,  “there,  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose!  He  may  summon  his  phantom  beings 
to  oppose  our  flight!” 

“And  do  you  really  believe  that  he  has  this 
power?”  cried  Rover,  surprised  at  her  credulity. 

“How  can  I  help  it,  when  I  have  heard  that 
he  often  has  some  of  his  phantom  slaves  in  the 
cave?” 

“I  have  seen  the  creatures  you  speak  of,”  an¬ 
swered  Rover,  “and  I’ll  own  that  it  is  a  mystery 
how  such  things  are  made  to  appear.” 

“That  the  man  has  supernatural  power,  I  doubt 
not,”  said  Mona.  “Even  the  priest  who  once 
lived  on  this  island,  and  who  taught  me  to  speak 
and  read  English,  told  me  that  some  persons 
have  this  power.”  % 

“Ay,  but  you  must  not  believe  any  one  who 
says  that.” 

To  this  Mona  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to 
work  the  paddle  of  the  canoe.  ... 

“You  seem  to  have  some  acquaintance  wit# 
that  strange  captain,”  continued  Rover.  “Does 
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really  then  command  that  vessel  which  he  calls 
the  Phantom  Brig?” 

“So  he  says.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  island  and 
sometimes  visits  my  aunt.  That  is  how  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  him.” 

The  young-  captain  looked  at  her  intently,  and 
guessing  his  thoughts,  she  said: 

“I  never  liked  the  man.  He  is  not  only  a  very 
strange  person,  but  he  has  a  cruel  nature.” 

“He  would  like  to  make  you  his  bride,  Mona. 
It  is  easy  to  see -that.” 

“Sooner  would  I  die  than  become  his!”  an¬ 
swered  Mona,  with  an  earnestness  that  left  no 
doubt  as  to  her  sincerity.  Meanwhile  on  went  the 
canoe  until  finally  a  rock  seemed  to  bar  its  fur¬ 
ther  progress.  But  Mona  lifted  some  drooping 
seaweed,  and  an  opening  leading  into  a  cove  of 
the  beach  was  revealed. 

As  the  canoe  glided  out  of  the  cave  Rover  saw 
the  open  sea  and  a  small  sloop  at  anchor.  Mona 
told  him  that  the  crew  of  the  sloop  would  help 
him  get  his  vessel  back  into  his  possession.  The 
Mermaid  lay  calmly  at  anchor  not  far  away. 
They  soon  were  aboard  the  sloop  which,  at  Mona’s 
orders,  proceeded  toward  the  Mermaid.  Evident¬ 
ly  all  hands  aboard  the  vessel  must  have  been 
asleep,  for  they  had  no  trouble  in  boarding.  But 
as  soon  as  they  struck  the  deck  the  officers  who 
were  faithful  to  their  captain  came  out  of  the 
cabin,  and  then  came  the  mutineers  out  of  the 
forecastle.  There  was  a  short  encounter,  which 
was  won  by  the  sloop’s  crew  and  the  officers  and 
the  mutineers  were  placed  in  irons.  The  sloop 
then  withdrew,  leaving  Mona  and  a  lad,  who  was 
Mona’s  brother,  behind  at  Mona’s  solicitation. 

The  day  following  they  again  espied  the  Phan¬ 
tom  Brig  and  chased  her  toward  the  shore,  where 
she  mysteriously  disapeared.  Rover  espied  the 
crew  and  captain  of  the  brig  ascending  a  rocky 
height.  Rover  ordered  a  boat  ashore  with  him 
and  part  of  his  crew.  When  they  reached  the 
shore  they  began  to  scale  the  rocky  height.  Then 
they  perceived  the  crew  of  the  Phantom  Brig  had 
a  carronade  on  top  of  the  precipice  which  was 
aimed  down  at  them.  Nevertheless  they  drove 
the  pirate  crew  away  from  their  position.  Rover 
tried  to  push  the  carronade  over  the  cliff.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  be  successful  a  bight  of  the 
rope  attached  to  it  caught  about  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  VJ. — A  Cave  of  Death. 

The  shadow  thrown  about  Rover’s  form  hin¬ 
dered  his  being  seen  by  his  men  above,  who 
therefore  were  ignorant  of  his  peril.  The  tight¬ 
ening  rope  prevented  his  crying  out  to  notify 
them  of  his  situation.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
silently  awaited  his  doom. 

^  “Farewell,  all!  Farewell,  Mona!”  was  the 
thought  that  passed  through  his  mind. 

Not  far  from  him,  in  a  cleft  of  rock,  lay  his 
Kword,  which  had  dropped  from  its  scabbard  as 
he  was  descending  the  cliff.  Had  he  only  been 
Y>  sessed  of  that  weapon,  he  could  have  freed 
hiiri  elf  with  one  blow.  But  it  was  beyond  his 
neach.  • 

f  “How  are  you  making  out,  captain?”  was  borne 
to  h.  ears  from  above. 
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Vainly  did  he  try  to  speak.  Only  a  gasp  es¬ 
caped  his  compressed  throat. 

“And  now,  as  some  heavy  fragments  of  rock, 
which  had  momentarily  checked  the  forde  of  the 
descending  gun  gave  way,  Rover  was  about  to  be 
dragged  headlong  to  his  fate,  when  a  light  form, 
which  had  been  swiftly  mounting  the  precipice, 
stretched  out  a  hand  and  grasped  the  sword  in  the 
rift. 

An  instant  later  the  keen  edge  of  the  blade  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  rope  severed  it  in  twain,  and  as  the 
gun  went  crashing  on,  and  Rover,  half  senseless, 
was  sliding  downward,  a  soft  arm  caught  his 
form. 

“Oh,  Captain  Rover!”  came  a  gentle  voice, 
while  the  speaker  hung  over  him,  looking  upon 
his  half-closed  eyes.  “Tell  Mona  that  she  was 
not  too  late  to  save  you!” 

Slowly  the  captain  opened  his  eyes. 

“No,  you  were  not  too  late,”  came  his  voice,  as 
his  breath  and  sense  fully  returned  to  him. 
“Again,  fair  £irl,  do  I  owe  my  life  to  you. 

“And  how  came  you  here?  I  left  you  aboard 
the  ship.” 

“I  could  not  rest  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
fighting;  so  when  your  first  officer,  thinking  you 
might  need  assistance,  lowered  a  boat  to  bring 
you  more  men,  I  persuaded  him  to  take  me  ashore, 
too.” 

“And  where  are  those  men?” 

“They  should  be  near.  I  sped  on  ahead.” 

Vainly  did  Rover  look  and  listen  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  additional  boat’s  crew.  All  at  once 
he  heard  a  far-off  clashing  noise,  followed  by 
confused  voices,  shrieks  and  groans.  From  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth  did  these  noises  seem  to 
come. 

“This  way,  men,  this  way!”  shouted  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  sailors  on  the  cliff.  “Strange  things 
are  going  on,  and  there  is  more  death-work  for 
us!  _  Quick,  my  lads!”  he  added,  as  the  sound  of 
a  pistol  volley  was  borne  faintly  to  his  ears. 

Then,  like  the  voice  of  some  unearthly  being, 
did  he  hear  the  tones  of  Captain  Weir,  seeming 
to  rise  from  rocky  depths,  beneath  his  very  feet. 

“Down  with  them!  Down  with  the  accused 
naval  dogs!  Leave  not  a  man  of  them  alive!” 

And  now,  his  men  having  joined  him  in  time  to 
hear  that  strange  voice,  looked  at  each  other  in 
wonder.  A  fierce  combat  was  evidently  going  on 
but  where  no  one  could  determine. 

“Tlie  noises  are  everywhere!”  cried  Rover, 
ihey  seem  to  come  from  the  air  about  us,  and 
also  from  the  ground  beneath  us.” 

“Seek  not  to  solve  the  mystery,”  said  Mona. 
Ihe  captain  of  the  Phantom  Brig  is  in  league 
with  unseen  fiends,  and  what  can  mortal  man 
do  against  such  beings?” 

But  Rovdr  waved  his  sword  on  high. 

“Follow  me,  my  brave  lads!”  he  cried.  “We 
will  soon  find  our  way,  I  trust,  to  the  place  of 

Snatching  the  lighted  lantern  from  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  carried  it,  he  hurried  along,  peer¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side.” 

“See!  See!”  Mona  cried,  and  she  pointed  to  a 
form  which,  with  the  head  nearly  severed  from 
the  shoulders,  was  rolling  down  a  steep  rock  to¬ 
ward  her  feet. 
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“By  heaven,  it  is  one  of  our  own  men!”  shout¬ 
ed  Rover. 

With  a  dull  thud  the  body  struck  the  ground 
near  him,  and  then  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
man  came  these  words: 

“Up  the  rock  there  is  a  cavern  which  is  like 
the  mouth  of  the  infernal  regions.  There  you 
will  find  Weir  and  his  men,  and  there,  outnum¬ 
bered  by  packs  of  yelling  fiends,  are - ” 

But  he  never  finished  the  sentence.  A  sharp 
rock  falling  from  above  struck  his  neck,  and  his 
head  rolled  from  his  body  like  a  football.  Ap¬ 
palled,  the  sailors  had  stood  like  statues  gazing 
at  the  horrible  sight.  Not  one  of  them  seemed 
now  to  have  the  power  of  motion.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  their  leader. 

“Forward!  On,  on,  and  follow  me!”  rang  his 
magnetic  voice,  and  like  the  shock  of  an  electric 
battery,  it  seemed  to  infuse  life  into  every  vein. 

Up  the  steep  rock  did  the  captain  make  his 
way  to  soon  reach  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  His 
lantern  showed  him  that  it  slanted  downward, 
but  as  he  proceeded  he  noticed  that  there  were 
passages  here  and  there  branching  out -to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  ^  Many  yards  upon  his  right 
lie  could  hear  the  din  of  combat,  and  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  he  guided  his  men.  At  length  they  came 
upon  a  broad,  circular  chamber,  and  there, 
pressed  by  overpowering  numbers,  were  his  first 
officer  and  his  men,  fighting  like  veritable  lions. 
Unable  now  to  use  his  arms,  both  of  which  were 
injured,  Captain  Weir,  standing  on  a  rugged 
shelf,  was  encouraging  his  men.  They  numbered 
fully  forty  fierce  fellows,  and  in  their  strange 
garb  of  tunics  and  flowing  trousers,  with  their 
broad-brimmed  sombreros,  their  wild,  fierce  eyes 
and  unkempt  beards,  they  bore  the  semblance  of 
demons. 

“Fight  on,  fight  on,  and  leave  not  a  man  to  tell 
the  fate  of  his  shipmates!”  roared  Weir,  in  a 
voice  that  rolled  like  thunder  through  the  cavern. 

But  now  the  arrival  of  Captain  Rover  and  his 
gallant  followers  infused  renewed  vigor  into  the 
arms  of  those  who  were  fighting  against  such 
fearful  odds.  Cheer  upon  cheer  rolled  through 
the  hollow  passages  of  the  cave  as  Captain  Rover 
dashed  upon  his  foes  with  his  sword,  while  de¬ 
livering  telling  blows,  circling  like  lightning 
through  the  air. 

“Strike  well,  and  strike  true,  my  lads!”  he 
shouted,  in  his  deep,  ringing  voice,  “and  let  this 
be  the  tomb  of  these  demons  in  human  form!” 

The  clash  of  steel  was  now  blended  with  groans 
and  execrations  from  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
Like  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe  did  the  out¬ 
laws  fall  and  give  way  before  the  desperate 
charge  of  Rover  and  his  men.  And  as  they  re¬ 
treated,  with  them  went  Captain  Weir,  vainly 
striving  to  rally  them.  Finding  all  his  efforts  of 
no  avail,  he  suddenly  shouted  some  words  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  his  opponents.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  the  outlaws  vanished  in  a  deep  hol¬ 
low  of  the  cavern,  and  a  great  rock  descending 
over  the  opening  which  had  received  them  shut 
out  their  pursuers. 

“Quick!  Away  from  the  cavern!”  cried  Mona, 
who  had  followed  Rover  into  the  retreat.  “I  un¬ 
derstood  enough,  of  what  Captain  Weir  said  to 
know  that  he  can  destroy  you  and  your  men  if 
jrou  remain  here!” 

“How  can  he  do  that?”  said  Rover,  incredu¬ 


lously.  Already  have  we  proved  that  he  and  his 
ruffians  are  but  mortal,”  he  added,  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  a  rumbling  sort  of  roar 
was  heard,  and  the  rocky  walls  began  to  tremble. 
Then  there  was  a  crash,  as  if  a  hundred  thunder¬ 
bolts  had  riven  the  cavern  asunder. 

“See,  oh,  see!  We  are  lost!”  shrieked  Mona, 
as  she  pointed  toward  a  white  mass,  which  was 
rolling  downward  along  one  of  the  hollow  pas¬ 
sages. 

“Ay,  as  I  live  it  is  a  torrent  sweeping  upon  us,” 
cried  Rover. 

Appalled  stood  his  men,  gazing  tow’ard  the 
mass  of  waters  rolling  toward  them  with  a  force 
which  nothing  could  withstand.  But  the  captain, 
ever  quick  to  decide  and  act  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  threw  a  lighting  glance  about  him,  and 
perceived  that  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  which 
were  very  high,  were  covered  with  protuberances, 
by  means  of  which  an  active  climber  might  as¬ 
cend  them. 


CHAPTER  VII.— In  the  Torrent. 

“Quick,  men,  quick!  Up  the  wall  for  your 
lives!”  shouted  Rover. 

The  men  sprang  for  the  walls,  and  as  active 
as  tigers  began  to  climb  them.  Fortunately  not 
one  of  them  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
could  not  accomplish  this  feat.  But  Rover  no¬ 
ticed  that  Mona  stood  motionless.  There  she  was 
with  downcast  eyes  looking  at  her  little  hands. 

“Come!”  cried  the  captain.  “Lose  no  time.  See 
you  not  that  in  another  moment  the  torrent  will 
be  upon  you?” 

The  girl  made  no  reply.  Looking  down  from 
his  perch,  he  saw  her  lean  against  the  rock.  Then 
with  a  nimble  spring  he  was  by  her  side. 

“You  are  hurt,  so  you  cannot  climb?”  he  said. 

“Go  back,  captain,  go  back!”  said  Mona.  “En¬ 
cumber  yourself  not  with  me.  You  would  only 
perish,  too.  It  is  only  one  of-  my  hands  which  is 
hurt — bruised  by  a  stray  bullet,  so  that  I  cannot 
climb.” 

“And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?  Now 
it  may  be  too  late.” 

“No,  you  must  not  risk  your  own  life  for  me!” 
cried  Mona.  “Strong  as  you  are,  you  could  not 
keep  me  by  so  slender  a  hold  to  the  wall.” 

“Ay,  but  I  will  die  in  the  attempt,  noble  girl,” 
answered  Rover. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  spray  of  the 
mad,  tumbling,  foaming  waters  was  already  at 
their  feet.  The  young  captain  told  the  girl  to 
cling  to  his  shoulders,  and  as  she  obeyed,  he  as¬ 
cended  the  wall  with  his  burden.  But  so  much 
time  had  passed  that  the  waters  dashing  up 
against  the  wall  almost  washed  him  from  his 
position.  .  ^  3 

“Good-by.  I  told  you  it  -  were  vain!"  cried 

Mona.  . 

And  she  was  about  to  let  go  her  grasp  of  him 
and  drop  down  among  the  angry  waters,  when 
Rover's  first  officer,  who  had  contrived  to  edge 
along  the  wall  to  his  side,  grasped  her  and  held 

her  to  her  place.  A 

“Rash  girl!”  cried  the  captain.  "So  you  would 
have  sacrificed  yourself  to  save  me?  But  see, 
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with  my  lieutenant’s  help,  I  can  keep  my  position 
now.” 

“Thank  heaven,  thank  heaven,”  said  Mona, 
gladly. 

All  were  now  looking  down  at  the  waters. 
Clashing  and  roaring,  they  swept  against  the 
wall,  but  by  the  time  they  had  risen  nearly  to  the 
feet  of  the  party,  they  found  outlets  in  the  other 
passages,  and  went  rolling  on  without  increasing 
in  depth  at  this  place.  Meanwhile  the  force  of 
the  torrent  seemed  irresistible.  Even  rocks  were 
borne  along  by  its  power.  And  as  it  rolled  on,  a 
cry  of  baffled  rage  sounded  above  the  roar.  It 
came  from  Captain  Weir,  who,  doubtless,  from 
some  concealed  place,  was  a  witness  to  the  failure 
of  his  dark  design. 

“They  shall  not  escape!  No,  no!  They  shall 
never  leave  these  walls  alive!”  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  flash  and  the  crash 
of  a  pistol  volley  rang  through  the  hollows  of  the 
cavern.  Close  to  the  men  clinging  to  the  wall 
did  the  bullets  pass,  some  of  them  so  near  as  to 
graze  them  ere  they  struck  this  wall.  Then 
Rover  turned  his  form  so  that  his  fair  burden 
might  be  shielded  by  his  own  body  from  the  dead¬ 
ly  missives.  She  pleaded  with  him  not  to  thus 
expose  himself  to  the  shots  of  his  foes,  but  she 
found  that  he  heeded  her  not.  Then  her  tears  fell 
fast.  Meanwhile,  loud  and  high  rang  the  de¬ 
moniacal  laugh  of  Captain  Weir  every  time  a 
volley  was  fired. 

“Keep  on,  men,  keep  on!”  he  shouted.  “Your 
shots  must  tell  before  long!” 

“Their  position  is  such  that  they  cannot  hit  us. 
Have  no  fear,  my  lads,”  said  Rover  to  his  party, 
“but  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  be  able 
to  return  their  fire.” 

As  he  spoke  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  followed 
by  awful  screams  of  anguish. 

“Quick,  men,  and  move  the  fallen  rocks  off 
them!”  came  the  voice  of  Captain  Weir. 

Confused  voices  were  heard,  and  meanwhile 
those  terrible  screams  continued. 

“Jarred  by  the  concussion  of  the  pistol  volleys, 
a  loosened  rock  has  evidently  fallen  upon  some  of 
the  wretches  who  were  firing,”  said  the  first  offi¬ 
cer. 

“Ay,”  answered  Rover,  “and  bad  as  they  were, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  them.” 

“Not  I,”  responded  the  lieutenant,  fiercely.  “Re¬ 
member,  Captain  Rover,  that  they  slew  four  of  my 
best  men  in  the  combat.” 

“Yes,  but  the  sufferers  we  hear  are  in  dread¬ 
ful  agony.  I  must  say  that  I  pity  them.” 

Finally  the  cries  ceased.  No  sound  now  was 
to  be  heard  save  the  rush  of  the  waters.  Hours 
passed.  The  persons  clinging  to  the  wall  were 
nearly  worn  out  by  their  position,  which  was  very 
uncomfortable. 

“How  long  is  this  coming  in  of  the  water  going 
to  continue?”  said  Lieutenant  Role.  “It  seems 
to  me  it  should  have  abated  more  than  it  has 
before  this.” 

m  “The  water  must  come  from  the  river,”  said 
Rover.  “Where  it  goes  to  we  know  not,  but  if 
we  could  find  the  outlet  we  might  thus  escape 
from  this  place.” 

“Rut  there  is  no  way  to  find  this  outlet.  He 
who  should  attempt  it  by  dropping  into  the  tor¬ 


rent  and  allowing  it  to  carry  him  along  would 
certainly  perish.” 

Then  from  Mona’s  lips  there  rang  a  sudden 
shriek,  as  the  head  of  a  large  water  serpent, 
which  had  been  drawn  into  the  cave,  rose  close 
to  Rover’s  form.  The  young  captain  saw  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  and,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  he  strove  to  deal  it  a  blow  with  his  sword. 
But  with  a  spiteful  hiss  the  creature  dropped 
back  into  the  torrent,  and  now,  unable  to  regain 
his  balance,  the  young  captain  slipped  off  the 
ledge,  calling  out  to  his  first  officer  as  he  went: 

“Save  Mona — quick!  Don’t  let  her  go!” 

But  ere  the  lieutenant  could  grasp  the  form  of 
the  girl  she  fell  from  his  hold.  Both  she  and 
Rover  struck  the  water,  and  then  throughout  the 
cavern  there  rang  from  the  men  a  wild  cry  of 
despair  as  the  two  forms  were  borne  by  the  tor¬ 
rent  as  swift  as  an  arrow  into  the  gloom  beyond. 

“They  are  gone!  Our  captain  and  the  girl  are 
lost!”  was  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 

“Ay!”  came  the  voice  of  Captain  Weir,  “well, 
you  may  say  that,  for  the  torrent  must  carry 
them  into  a  deep,  dark  pit,  which  is  as  the  mouth 
of  the  infernal  regions!” 

Then,  as  before,  only  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
mad  torrent  was  heard  through  the  gloomy  cav¬ 
ern. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— A  Surprise. 

On  striking  the  water  Captain  Rover  sank 
among  its  roaring,  tumultuous  waves.  When  he 
arose  he  felt  the  arm  of  another  form  near  his 
and  at  once  comprehended  that  it  was  Mona’s. 
The  girl,  as  stated,  was  an  excellent  swimmer, 
but  in  those  tumbling,  foaming  masses  of  water 
it  wTas  hard  for  either  to  keep  far  enough  above 
the  surface  to  breathe. 

“Oh,  Captain  Rover!”  gasped  Mona.  “I  fear 
we  are  doomed.  We  know  not  whither  we  are 
being  carried.” 

“Let  us  hope  for  the  best,”  answered  her  com¬ 
panion,  who,  even  in  that  dread  hour,  was  strong 
of  nerve  and  self-possessed.  Swiftly  onward  were 
they  carried  by  the  torrent,  which,  describing  a 
descent,  bore  them  between  many  narrow  pas¬ 
sages  and  through  gloomy  arches  formed  by  over¬ 
hanging  masses  of  rock. 

“What  is  that?  A  rope?”  answered  Mona,  as 
a  long,  whitish  coil  became  visible  through  the 
gloom  ahead. 

“Would  that  it  was,”  answered  Rover.  “Then  I 
might,  by  seizing  it,  form  a  noose,  and  save  us 
by  throwing  it  over  the  cone  of  some  pointed 
rocks  as  we  were  being  swept  past  it.” 

“You  do  not  think  it  is  a  rope?” 

“No,  no.  Remember  the  serpent  wTe  saw.  That 
must  be  the  creature.” 

“The  serpent — yes,  I  had  somehow  forgotten. 
Well,  we  are  certainly  lost  if  that  monster  should 
seize  us.” 

But  Rover  did  not  believe  there  was  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  this,  though  the  course  of  the  serpent  was 
certainly  slower  than  theirs,  as  it  was  able  to 
struggle  somewhat  against  the  torrent  which  was 
bearing  it  onward. 

“Hark!”  continued  Mona.  “What  is  that 
noise?” 

That  to  which  she  alluded  was  a  hollow,  rum¬ 
bling  sound,  caused  by  falling  waters.  Through 
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the  darkness  the  captain  could  see  what  resem¬ 
bled  a  white  cloud  ascending  from  a  rocky  valley. 

“That  is  outside  of  the  cave!”  he  cried.  “Ha, 
as  I  live,  the  white  mass  is  spray,  rising  from 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  into  which  these  waters  flow!” 

“Then,  indeed,  there  is  no  hope  for  us!”  cried 
Mona. 

Nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  were  the  two 
borne  every  moment. 

“I  will  try  to- save  you!”  shouted  Rover.  “See 
yonder  rock  jutting  out  into  the  torrents.  A 
few  strong  strokes  may  enable  me  to  reach  it,  so 
that  it  will  form  a  barrier  which  will  prevent  our 
being  carried  further.” 

But  Mona  answered  hopelessly: 

“No,  you  cannot  reach  it  in  time.  We  will  be 
borne  past  it.” 

Rover  put  an  arm  about  the  girl’s  waist,  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,  strove  to  make  a  dash 
which  would  carry  him  in  front  of  the  rugged 
projection.  He  had  almost  succeeded — was  with¬ 
in  half  a  foot  of  the  coveted  barrier,  when  a  mad 
swirl  of  water  seized  him,  bearing  him  past  it. 
Then  Mona’s  wild  shriek  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
for  brave  though  she  was,  it  seemed  terrible  to 
be  carried  down  into  the  pit  they  were  approach¬ 
ing.  But  now  both  felt  something  tightening 
about  their  forms.  It  was  cold  and  slimy,  and 
they  realized  that  they  were  in  the  strong  grasp 
of  the  water  serpent,  which,  ready  to  catch  in¬ 
stinctively  at  any  object  that  presented  itself, 
had  felt  their  form  near  it,  and  so  had  wound 
itself  about  them.  The  creature '  meanwhile,  as 
if  comprehending  the  peril  which  was  ahead,  was 
battling  madly  with  the  fierce  waters  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  the  same  rocky  projection  that  Ro¬ 
ver  had  missed.  Suddenly  with  one  tremendous 
leap  it  touched  the  rock  and  wound  its  foremost 
coil  about  it.  There  it  hung  tenaciously  and  was 
about  to  release  its  hold  of  the  captain  and  Mona, 
when,  grasping  its  horrible  body,  Rover,  with  the 
girl  clinging  to  him,  drew  himself  to  the  rock, 
which  he  had  noticed  was  but  a  few  feet  distant. 

Speedily  did  he  and  his  companion  get  out  of 
the  water  upon  the  rock,  but  now  they  were  men¬ 
aced  by  a  new  danger.  Uncoiling  itself  from 
them,  the  serpent  darted  toward  them,  hissing, 
with  its  eyes  glowing  like  green  emeralds  and  its 
fangs  showing  through  the  partial  gloom  which 
was  here  a  little  relieved  by  the  moonlight. 

“Go!  Save  yourself!”  cried  Mona,  as  she  sank 
exhausted  on  the  rock. 

“Recreant  indeed  would  I  be  to  do  that!”  an¬ 
swered  Rover. 

Worn  out  though  he  was  by  his  late  tremen¬ 
dous  exertions,  he  mustered  enough  strength  to 
draw  a  dagger  from  its  sheath.  Then  stagger¬ 
ing  toward  the  serpent,  he  again  exerted  himself 
and  struck  a  blow  at  the  neck  of  the  monster. 
But  it  was  a  feeble  blow,  and  made  but  little 
impression  on  the  serpent,  which  now  coiled  it¬ 
self  for  a  spring.  With  another  terrible  hiss  it 
darted  like  a  white  line  at  the  captain,  but  the 
latter  dropped  quickly  upon  his  knees,  and  as 
the  serpent’s  body  slid  over  his  shoulders,  he 
contrived  to  make  a  furious  slash  at  it,  cutting 
it  in  two.  A  fearful  sight  it  then  was  to  see  the 
two  severed  portions  of  the  creature  wriggling 
about  the  rock,  until  at  last  they  slipped  off  into 
the  torrent,  to  be  carried  on  to  the  pit  ahead. 
Mona,  by  this  time,  had  staggered  to  her  feet. 


“We  will  now  climb  the  side  of  the  valley  and 
look  about  us,”  said  Rover. 

They  did  so,  but  masses  of  rocks  seemed  to 
extend  between  them  and  the  river.  Climbing 
one  of  these  rocks,  accompanied  by  Mona,  the 
captain  could  scarce  repress  a  cry  of  joy  on 
beholding  the  masts  of  his  bark,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  still  safely  anchored  off  the  shore.  The  two 
quickly  made  their  way  to  the  shore,  where  they 
found  their  boats  as  they  had  been  left. 

“I  must  now  try  to  save  my  men,”  said  Rover, 
“though  how  I  am  to  do  so,  I  know  not.” 

“We  must  first  discover  where  the  water  came 
from  that  entered  the  cavern,”  said  Mona. 

They  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  but  this 
part  of  the  hollow  was  dry.  Not  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  had  entered  here.  Continuing  his  search, 
the  captain  soon  came  to  a  small  lake,  which 
was  now  nearly  dry,  but  which  had  evidently 
filled  a  rocky  basin.  Upon  this  the  rays  of  the 
moon  fell  brightly,  revealing  it  plainly.  The 
spectators  could  see  where  a  thin  slab  of  rock 
had  lately  been  knocked  away,  leaving  an  open¬ 
ing  -through  which  some  of  the  water  was  still 
running. 

“Ay,”  said  Rover,  “here  is  where 'the  torrent 
came  from,  but  now,  as  the  lake  is  nearly  drain¬ 
ed  dry,  there  can  be  but  little  more  of  its  waters 
in  the  cave.” 

As  he  spoke  he  clambered  down  into  the  basin. 

“Surely  you  are  not  going  to  venture  alone 
into  that  gloomy  cavern?”  said  Mona. 

“I  shall  not  be  alone,”  said  Rover.  “Hark!” 

Footsteps  splashing  along,  together  with  the 
murmur  of  voices,  could  be  heard.  Rover  knew 
now  that  the  cavern  was  nearly  dry,  his  men 
coming  toward  the  opening,  the  light  of  which 
showed  them  the  location  of  this  outlet.  Nor  had 
he  long  to  wait.  The  first  to  appear  was  his  first 
lieutenant,  who,  on  seeing  him,  uttered  a  cry  of 
blended  joy  and  astonishment.  As  the  other  men 
came  up,  Rover  gave  an  account  of  his  and  Mo¬ 
na’s  narrow  escape. 

“And  now,”  he  continued,  “what  has  become  of 
Captain  Weir  and  his  party?” 

“We  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  them  since 
you  left  us,”  answered  Role.  “My  opinion  is  that 
a  number  of  Weir’s  men  were  hurt  by  the  falling 
of  the  rock,  and  that  he  has  had  them  conveyed 
to  his  secreted  craft,  wherever  she  may  be,  for 
surgical  treatment.”  v 

.“We  will  look  for  that  craft  at  dawn,”  said  the 
captain.  “The  ruffian  must  not  escape  us  after 
causing  us  so  much  trouble.” 

“Were  it  not  better  to  give  up  looking  for  the 
Phantom  Brig?”  said  Mona  anxiously.  “Remem¬ 
ber,  captain,  that  you  have  already  had  a  terrible 
narrow  escape.  Do  not  needlessly  risk  your  life 
and  your  bark  again,  for  sure  am  I  that  it  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  You  may  never  capture  the 
strange  unearthly  craft  that  Weir  commands.” 

“You  say  you  are  sure,  Mona,”  said  Rover,  “and 
yet  you  have  already  seen  me  drive  the  captain 
and  his  men  before  me,  showing  plainly  that  thev 
are  not  invulnerable.” 

“That  may  be— or  at  least  it  has  been  so  thus 
far,”  the  girl  replied,  “but  had  you  cornered  that 
strange  captain  you  might  have  seen  him  disap¬ 
pear  like  a  demon  from  before  your  sight.” 

“Ay,  with  the  help  of  his  limbs,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ready  done,”  answered  Rover,  laughing. 
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But  his  mirth  was  speedily  checked  by  a  broad, 
bright  flash  lighting  up  the  rocks,  followed  by 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  the  humming  of  a  shot 

above.  , 

“Ho!  What  means  that?”  he  cried.  “A  shot 

from  the  bark?” 

“It  would  seem  so,”  answered  Lieutenant  Role. 
“Where  else  it  comes  from  I  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances,  imagine.” 

The  whole  party  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the 
lake  basin,  which,' not  being  very  steep,  was  easy 
of  ascent.  Then  they  saw  another  flash,  and  by 
the  momentary  gleam  they  beheld  the  sails  and 
masts  of  a  vessel  heading  along  the  shore  below 
them.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  two  masts 
and  the  broad  canvas,  revealed  through  the  mist 
ever  shrouding  the  strange  craft,  and  as  the  shot, 
which  had  come  after  the  flash,  went  whizzing 
over  his  head,  Rover  waved  his  dagger  in  the  air 
and  shouted: 

“The  Phantom  Brig  again!  Quick,  my  lads! 
Quick  to  our  bark,  that  we  may  up-anchor  and 
after  her,  and  Heaven  grant  that  we  may  cap¬ 
ture  that  mysterious  vessel  ere  the  moon  goes 
down  and  darkness  folds  her  in  its  black  shroud.” 

They  made  their  way  to  the  shore  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bark.  Once  there,  all  sail  was  set 
and  a  chase  for  the  Phantom  Brig  began.  After 
a  while  the  vessel  was  sighted,  and  it  looked  as 
though  she  had  again  become  anchored.  Rover 
now  ordered  four  boats  to  attack  her. 

-  \ 

CHAPTER  IX. — -The  Mystery  of  the  Brig. 

The  four  cutters  which  had  been  lowered 
alongside  the  bark  were  now  manned  by  their 
crews.  Every  sailor  was  well  armed  with  cutlass 
and  pistol,  and  as  Rover  glanced  at  the  resolute 
face  of  his  men,  faintly  revealed  by  the  dim 
light  from  one  of  the  bark’s  lanterns,  he  knew 
that  he  could  depend  upon  all  these  brave  fellows. 

“Give  way!”  cried  the  captain,  and  the  boats 
glided  swiftly  from  the  bark. 

Mona’s  sad,  beautiful  face,  as  she  stood  looking 
over  the  taffrail,  was  the  last  object  that  greeted 
Rover’s  gaze,  while  the  cutters  were  vanishing  in 
the  mist  and  gloom.  On  went  the  boats  in  the 
direction  whence  the  Phantom  Brig  had  been  seen, 
but  when  Rover  judged  they  had  reached  the 
place  she  had  occupied,  no  sign  of  her  could  be 
discovered.  But  presently,  as  the  gray  dawn  be¬ 
gan  to  steal  through  the  mist,  Lawson,  the  boat- 
swain,  suddenly  pointing  to  leeward,  cried  out: 

“Sail  O!  There  she  is!” 

Then  through  the  gradually  clearing  fog,  the 
crew  could  faintly  detect  the  hull  and  masts  of 
a  brig,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  boats 
were  headed  toward  her,  but,  as  they  drew  near¬ 
er,  the  occupants  could  perceive  that  the  vessel 
was  a  strange-looking  craft,  with  dilapidated 
sails,  and  long  streaks  of  rust  extending  from 
her  chain-plates.  In  several  places  her  bulwarks 
were  shattered,  and,  though  she  had  many  davits, 
not  a  boat  could  be  seen  upon  them,  though  there 
|  was  one  alongside. 

“That  cannot  be  Weir’s  brig!”  cried  the  boat- 
P  twain. 

“No,”  said  Rover,  “it  is  some  other  craft.  It 
looks  like  a  whaler.” 

The  men  exchanged  glances,  and  some  o£4hem 


shrugged  their  shoulders.  There  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  superstitious  awe  upon  more  than  one 
face. 

“No,”  continued  Rover,  laughing,  “it  cannot  be 
the  Phantom  Brig,  unless  Captain  Weir  has  the 
power  to  transform  his  vessel — to  change  her 
appearance  by  magic.” 

“I  have  heard  of  such  things,  sir,”  remarked 
the  coxswain  solemnly.  “From  what  is  reported 
of  this  strange  captain,  I  should  think  'he  might 
have  that  power.” 

Some  of  his  listeners  nodded  their  heads,  and, 
perceiving  the  impression  made  upon  'his  men  by 
the  coxswain’s  remark,  the  captain  said  quickly: 

“Nonsense,  my  lads;  sheer  nonsense!  Such  a 
thing  were  not  possible.” 

But  even  as  he  spoke  upon  the  bow  of  the 
whaler  arose  the  form  of  Captain  Weir.  For  a 
few  seconds  he  stood  surveying  the  boats;  then 
springing  to  the  deck,  he  vanished  from  the  gaze 
of  the  startled,  wondering  spectators. 

“Can  it  be  that  is  his  craft,  after  all?”  cried 
Rover. 

“Ay,  it  must  be!  It  must  be!”  shouted  more 
than  one  voice. 

For  a  moment  Rover  stood  transfixed.  Then 
has  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and,  waving 
it  about  his  head,  he  shouted: 

“Men,  I  know  not  how  to  explain  this  mystery, 
but  even  "were  yonder  captain  the  chief  of  all  the 
demons  of  the  infernal  regions,  which,  of  course,  i 
cannot  be,  still  would  I  hunt  him  down  as  I  have  ‘ 
sworn  to  do.  You  will  stand  by  me,  lads,  to  the 
last,  as  you  promised?” 

“Ay,  ay,  ay,  we  will!”  criejl  all  the  men,  bravely 
struggling  with  the  feeling"  of  superstitious  awe 
that  had  come  over  them. 

“Pull  ahead,  then,  and  on  with  the  boats!”  or¬ 
dered  Rover. 

But  as  the  boats  approached  the  worn,  rusted , 
hull  of  the  seeming  whaler,  the  white  squares 
along  her  side  opened,  showing  they  were  not 
false,  but  real  ports,  and  the  muzzles  of  six  grim- 
looking  guns  frowned  upon  the  cutters. 

“Fire!”  came  a  voice,  which  was  recognized  as 
that  of  Weir,  and  then  a  burst  of  living  flame 
rolled  along  the  vessel’s  side,  and  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  death  came  whizzing  on  their  way,  with 
the  crash  that  followed. 

Two  of  the  boats,  at  least,  must  have  been 
dashed  tp  fragments  had  not  Captain  Rover  made 
a  sign  to  the  steersmen  to  lay  them  bow  on. 
This  saved  the  cutter,  but  several  shots  grazed 
the  gunwales,  showed  how  narrow  had  been  their 
escape. 

“Now,  lads,  a  bold  dash,  and  we  "will  be  too  near 
for  the  guns  to  be  depressed  enough  to  hit  us!” 
cried  the  captain. 

Loud  and  high  rose  the  cheers  of  the  brave  fel¬ 
lows,  as  they  bent  with  a  will  to  their  oars.  But 
Weir’s  voice  now  rang  triumphantly  over  the ! 
waters.  Quickly  again  had  the  guns  been  loaded,  ’ 
but  Rover  knew  the  mettle  of  his  men,  and  as  j 
his  magnetic  voice  rang  upon  their  ears,  urging  j 
them  to  pull  for  life,  the  four  boats  clove  the 
sea  like  arrows.  The  frowning  muzzles  belched 
forth  their  lurid  contents  with  a  roar  like  that 
of  doom,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  four  cut¬ 
ters  seemed  to  glide  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
bursting  sheets  of  flame  and  smoke.  Close  overj 
the  heads  of  the  rowers,  almost  touching  them, 
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flew  the  iron  hail,  and  an  instant  later  the  boats 
were  alongside. 

“Follow  me,  men!”  shouted  Rover,  as  the  cut¬ 
ters  were  quickly  secured  to  the  chains. 

Then  up  the  side  of  the  strange  craft  did  he 
leap,  followed  by  his  crews,  but  the  moment  the 
men  reached  the  deck  they  stood  amazed  and 
dumfounded.  Weir  had  disappeared,  and  there 
were  only  seven  of  the  sort  of  men  he  usually  led 
opposed  to  the  boarding  party.  Up  from  the  cab¬ 
in,  the  forecastle  and  the  hold,  however,  came 
pouring  a  legion  of  strange,  fierce  creatures,  bar¬ 
ed  to  the  waist,  with  thick  masses  of  hair  cover¬ 
ing  their  faces,  almost  to  the  eyes  and  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies.  The  brutish-looking  human 
beings,  carrying  long  spears  and  shields,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  sailors  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
sending  forth  harsh,  discordant  shrieks,  as  they 
prepared  to  dart  their  weapons. 

“These  are  not  human — they  are  fiends!”  cried 
the  coxswain. 

“Aye,  demon  fast  enough!”  cried  another 
sailor. 

But  Rover’s  encouraging  shouts  now  rang 
sharply  upon  the  air. 

7  “No,  my  lads,  no!  They  are  savages!  Let 
them  have  it!  One  of  you  are  worth  four  of  these 
people!  Charge  upon  them,  and  we  will  scatter 
them  like  sheep!” 

The  men  gave  a  cheer,  and,  fighting  their  op¬ 
ponents  on  all  sides,  laid  many  of  them  low.  The 
savage  warriors  fought  bravely,  but  the  sailors, 
in  many  instances,  cut  off  their  spear-heads  with 
their  sharp  cutlasses,  while  numbers  were  shot 
down  with  the  pistol.  Rover  soon  found  himself 
battling  single-handed  for  his  life  against  four 
of  these  demoniacal  foes.  With  his  back  to  the 
foremast,  he  warded  off  their  spear-thrusts,  and 
finally  contrived  to  pass  his  sword  through  two 
of  his  adversaries.  One  of  the  others  drove  his 
spear  straight  at  the  captain’s  throat,  and  as  he 
was  engaged  with  this  man’s  companion,  he  would 
the  next  moment  have  been  pinned  to  the  fore¬ 
mast  had  not  the  boatswain,  Lawson,  found  time 
to  deal  the  savage  back-handed  stroke  that  cut 
his  head  clean  from  his  shoulders. 

Then  a  shriek  of  horror  and  dismay,  as  if  all 
the  fiends  of  hades  were  let  loose,  rang  from  the 
savages  as  the  headless  man  stood  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  flourishing  his  spear  ere  he  dropped  to  the 
deck.  Evidently  he  was  a  chief,  for  his  follow¬ 
ers  seemed  to  lose  heart  after  his  death,  and 
presently  they  fled  panic-stricken,  many  throwing 
themselves  overboard  and  others  jumping  into 
the  cutters  in  which  Rover  and  his  men  now  be¬ 
held  Weir  with  his  seven  sailors.  An  instant 
later  the  crowded  boats  were  darting  away  from 
the  brig. 


CHAPTER  X. — The  Last  of  the  Brig. 

“Our  boats  are  gone!” 

Such  was  the  cry  of  dismay  that  rose  from 
fnany  of  the  men,  as  the  cutters,  loaded  with 
their  foes,  disappeared  in  the  fog,  which  had 
again  thickened.  The  boats  had  scarcely  van¬ 
ished  when  the  exultant  voice  of  Weir  was  borne 
to  the  ears  of  the  sailors. 

“A  last  farewell,  Captain  Rover.  Now,  at 
least,  though  you  have  just  gained  a  victory,  your 
doom  is  sealed!  Your  boats  are  ours,  and  soon 


your  bark  will.be  in  our  possession.  Woe  to 
those  who  would  strive  to  capture  the  Phantom 
Brig!” 

“To  the  guns,  men!”  cried  Rover.  “A  few  shots 
will  be  enough  to  alarm  the  savage  crews  now 
aboard  of  our  cutters,  so  that  they  wall  clamor  to 
return  to  us  as  prisoners.” 

There  was  ammunition  and  a  lighted  match 
near  the  guns,  but  an  examination  of  the  pieces 
showed  that  they  had  been  spiked. 

“Never  mind,  lads,”  cried  Rover.  “A  breeze 
may  soon  spring  up  enabling  us,  even  with  these 
patched  and  threadbare  sails,”  glancing  up  as  he 
spoke  at  the  brig's  canvas,  “to  reach  our  bark  in 
time  to  defend  her  from  those  villains.” 

“The  craft  looks  as  if  the  first  gale  would  knock 
her  to  pieces,”  remarked  the  boatswain. 

“Ay,  Lawson,  and  we  can  now  be  sure  that  this 
is  not  the  brig  we  have  been  in  chase,  of.” 

“Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  coxswain, 
“we  cannot  feel  sure.  There’s  no  telling  the 
power  of  that  spook  of  a  captain.  If  not  the 
Phantom  Brig,  what  is  she?  Where  did  she  come 
from  ?” 

“Doubtless,”  said  Rover,  “she  is  some  craft 
which,  damaged  by  stress  of  weather,  was  forced 
near  the  coast,  with  perhaps  so  many  of  her  crew 
lost  that  the  savages  ashore  easily  got  posses¬ 
sion.  They  drifted  out  to  sea  aboard  of  her,  and 
probably  Weir  fell  in  with  the  vessel  last  night 
and,  boarding  her,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  him¬ 
self  with  her  occupants,  by  promising  to  guide 
them  back  to  land.  Remember  we  saw  his  boat 
alongside,  showing,  I  think,  that  he  had  come  to 
her  from  his  own  craft.” 

“And  where  is  that  craft?  Where  is  the  Phan¬ 
tom  Brig?” 

“That  I  know  not;  but  she  may  be  near  here 
somewhere  hidden  by  the  mist.” 

The  captain’s  view  of  the  matter  was  thought 
to  be  the  right  one  by  some,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  think  this  craft  was  the  Phantom  Brig. 
And  now,  as  the  ominous  murmur  of  the  men’s 
voices  was  heard,  a  breeze  was  seen  to  ripple  the 
waters.  It  freshened  every  moment,  and  Rover 
headed  the  vessel  in  the  direction  wThere  he  hoped 
to  find  his  bark.  But  not  many  fathoms  had  the 
brig  forged  ahead  when  a  fearful  cry  was  heard 
from  Lawson,  who  was  peering  into  the  hold.  It 
was  the  cry  of  fire! 

“Are  you  sure?”  inquired  the  captain. 

Even  as  he  put  the  question  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rolled  up  from  the  hold.  Then  the  crackling  of 
the  flames  could  be  heard. 

“We  are  lost!”  cried  one  of  the  men,  “as  we 
have  not  a  boat  in  which  to  leave  the  vessel!” 

Cries  of  dismay  resounded  on  all  sides.  At  the 
same  moment  smoke  was  also  seen  issuing  from 
the  forecastle. 

“Ay,  that  villainous  Weir  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly,”  said  Rover.  “He  has  fired  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  several  places.” 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  reflecting.  Then 
he  shouted: 

“Square  yards!  We  will  head  the  craft  for 
land,  which  cannot  be  more  than  a  league  dis¬ 
tant.” 

The  yards  were  squared,  and,  under  all  the 
canvas  he  could  set,  the  captain  stood,  to  the 
eastward.  The  brig  before  the  freshening  bree.*e 
made  good  headway.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
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flames  would  envelop  the  craft  before  she  reach¬ 
ed  land.  Roaring  and  crackling,  they  were  now 
bursting  from  the  hold  and  the  forecastle*  and 
were  fast  spreading.  Presently  they  twined  about 
the  foremast,  up  which  they  ran  in  long,  serpen¬ 
tine  tongues  to  the  very  truck. 

“Further  aft,  men!”  cried  Rover  at  last,  as  an 
ominous  crackling  sound  was  heard  along  the 
mast.  / 

The  men  had  scarcely  obeyed  the  order,  when, 
with  a  crash,  over  went  the  burning  mast  into 
the  sea,  sending  up  a  shower  of  sparks  and  a 
cloud  of  steam.  The  direction  of  the  wind  drove 
the  flames  forward,  but  they  were  also  gradu¬ 
ally  making  their  way  aft.  Already  the  heat  was 
becoming  nearly  intolerable.  Ahead  of  them  the 
men  could  see  the  outlines  of  the  land  looming 
through  the  mist. 

“Now,  lads,  we  must  take  to  the  water!”  cried 
the  captain.  “Overboard  with  whatever  you  can 
lay  hands  on.” 

Some  spars  and  planks  were  found  aft,  and 
these  were  thrown  over.  The  heat  was  such  that 
it  could  not  be  borne,  and  all  hands  sprang  into 
the  sea.  Every  man  could  swim,  but  some  of 
the  party  took  advantage  of  the  support  afforded 
by  the  planks  and  spars. 

“The  craft  was  an  armed  one,  and  probably  has 
a  magazine,  which  must  presently  cause  her  to 
blow  up,”  said  Rover.  “Strike  out,  men,  with  a 
will!” 

And  now,  the  after-sail  having  caught  fire,  the 
brig  swung  round  with  her  starboard  broadside 
toward  the  swimmers.  The  captain,  looking  be¬ 
hind  him,  saw  the  muzzles  of  the  six  guns  point¬ 
ed  toward  the  party.  Then  all  at  once  it  occur¬ 
red  to  him  that  these  guns,  being  loaded,  must 
soon  go  off,  sending  a  storm  of  shot  upon  the 
sailors  in  the  sea. 

“Down,  men,  down  under  water,  for  your  lives! 
The  guns  are  about  to  go  off.  They  are  pointed 
our  way.” 

All  obeyed  except  Lawson,  the  boatswain,  who 
had  become  entangled  in  a  rope  attached  to  one 
of  the  floating  spars.  Vainly  did  he  strive  to 
disengage  himself.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  a 
doomed  man.  He  was  exactly  in  range  of  one 
of  the  guns.  But  Rover,  seeing  his  situation,  at 
once  struck  out  to  his  assistance.  The  boatswain 
being  but  about  ten  feet  from  his  captain,  the 
latter  soon  reached  him.  With  his  knife  he 
severed  the  rope  that  had  entangled  the  man’s 
•  form. 

“Now,  down,  quick,  Lawson!”  he  shouted. 
Lawson  ducked  his  head  under  the  water,  but 
Rover,  owing  to  his  having  to  stop  to  push  the 
spar  aside,  had  not  time  to  do  so  ere  the  whole 
broadside  of  guns  went  off  at  once  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  roar.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  plowed  up 
by  the  shot  as  it  came  whizzing  along,  and  one 
o  ’  the  missiles,  striking  some  ironwork  upon  the 
spar,  glanced  off,  just  escaping  the  captain,  who 
rr.u  t  otherwise  have  been  brained  by  it.  The 
c rev/  now  rose  to  the  surface,  and  Rover  laugh- 
linjriy  described  his  narrow  escape. 

1  “And  your  terrible  risk  was  run  by  your  stop¬ 
ping  to  give  me  assistance!”  cried  Lawson. 

Meanwhile,  swimming  on,  the  men  approached 
toe  hore,  but  ere  they  reached  it,  all  that  re¬ 
gained  of  the  burned  craft  blew  up  with  a  noise 
like  the  bur  ting  of  a  volcano.  Far  and  near 
dropped  the  fragments  of  the  vessel,  and  noth¬ 


ing  now  remained  of  her  save  a  few  charred, 
smoking  fragments  of  wood.  Then,  as  the  men 
reached  the  shore  and  gazed  at  these  remnants  of 
the  craft,  from  many  there  arose  an  exulting 
shout: 

“FaneweJl!  Farewell  to  the  Phantom  Brig!” 
“Would  that  you  were  right,  lads!”  cried  Ro¬ 
ver.  “But  I  think  that  you  are  mistaken.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  anxious  about  our  bark.  My  hope  is 
that  Captain  Weir  may  not  have  been  able  to  find 
her  in  the  fog.” 

“If  she  did,  she  is  gone,”  said  Marie,  “for  we 
left  only  twenty  men  aboard  of  her  with  Lieuten-  , 
ant  Role.” 

Eagerly  did  all  watch  for  the  clearing  of  the 
fog.  And  at  last,  as  it  lifted,  the  men,  seeing  no 
sign  of  a  sail,  shouted  again: 

“Good-by  to  the  Phantom  Brig.  It  was  she 
that  was  lost!” 

But  presently  mounting  a  slight  elevation  the 
party  beheld,  far  in  the  distance,  something  like 
a  slender  white  column,  which  they  knew  to  be 
a  sail.  They  hoped  it  was  the  bark,  but  as  it 
drew  nearer,  they  discovered  that  it  was  a  brig. 

“The  Phantom  Brig!  The  Phantom  Brig!”  cried 
all  the  wandering  sailors. 

A  still  nearer  view  convinced  them  that  it  was 
indeed  this  mysterious  craft.  On  she  came,  ap¬ 
parently  standing  toward  them  with  a  thin,  transr- 
parent  veil  of  mist,  as  usual,  about  her,  and  her 
hull  fairly  seeming  to  skim  along  the  surface. 

“We  will  keep  out  of  sight,”  said  Rover.  “Who 
knows  that  some  chance  may  not  presently  offer 
for  us  to  board  and  capture  that  vessel!” 

The  whole  party,  screening  themselves  among 
some  rocks,  then  watched  the  craft  as  she  drew 
every  moment  nearer  to  the  land. 

Suddenly  a  young  girl  was  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  cabin  and  rush  out  upon  the  bowsprit  and 
jump  into  the  sea.  She  proved  to  be  a  good 
swimmer  and  soon  struck  out  for  the  spot  where 
Rover  and  his  men  were.  She  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  ashore,  and  then  the  captain  approached 
her.  She  was  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  him, 
but  he  reassured  her  she  was  in  good  hands.  Then 
he -introduced  her  to  his  men.  She  said  her  uncle 
was  the  captain  of  the  bark  which  Captain  Rover 
and  his  men  had  previously  escaped  from.  She 
had  been  boarded  by  Captain  Weir,  who  made 
friends  with  the  savages  on  board  of  the  vessel, 
and  seized  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Ida  Weston, 
and  taken  her  away  in  one  of  Rover’s  boats  when 
he  left  the  vessel.  The  savages  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vessel  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  African  coast,  and  she  had  become  unman¬ 
ageable  and  had  drifted  to  the  point  where  Weir 
had  found  her.  Ida  stated  the  Phantom  Brig 
was  sometimes  above  the  water  and  sometimes 
below  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. — Ida’s  Peril. 

Captain  Rover  was  much  surprised  and  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  girl’s  singular  account  of  the  Phan¬ 
tom  Brig.  Finally  ascending  the  elevation  upon 
which  Marie  now  stood,  he  gazed  toward  the  ves¬ 
sel,  which  was  becoming  indistinct  in  the  mist 
that  lay  along  the  shore  to  the  southward.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  was  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  fog, 
and,  turning  to  Marie,  be  said: 
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“In  my  opinion  that  vessel  will  anchor  some¬ 
where  near  the  coast  to  await  the  return  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Weir  and  his  men.  Who  knows  that  we  may 
not  find  a  chance  to  capture  her?” 

“No  man,  sir,  would  be  better  pleased  than  I 
if  we  did,  for  here  we  are  without  food  or  shel¬ 
ter  on  this  wild  coast,  not  knowing  whether  or 
not  our  bark  is  in  the  hands  of  our  foes.” 

“Come,  then,  we  will  hasten  along  the  shore  in 
the  direction  of  the  brig,  and  the  fog  will  con¬ 
ceal  our  movements  from  the  men  aboard  of  her.” 

He  then  went  to  Ida  and  made  known  to  her 
his  intentions.  The  poor  girl  turned  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  a  combat,  but  the  captain  endeavored 
to  reassure  her  with  the  assertion  that,  in  case 
of  a  conflict,  he  was  pretty  certain  of  victory. 
Determined  to  spare  her  all  the  fatigue  that  was 
possible,  he  constructed,  by  means  of  some  oars 
that  had  been  washed  ashore,  a  sort  of  stretcher, 
and  fastened  together  with  marline  stuff  which 
the  boatswain  had  in  his  pocket. 

“You  will  please  seat  yourself  upon  this,  Miss 
Weston,”  he  said,  lifting  his  cap  to  her,  “and 
some  of  my  men  will  carry  the  stretcher.” 

The  girl  smiled  and  seemed  much  pleased. 
Then  she  gazed  at  the  men,  all  of  whom  at  once 
respectfully  took  off  their  hats,  while  a  certain 
lxrjgh,  kindly  sympathy  was  visible  upon  every 
weather-beaten  face.  Truly,  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  situation  of  that 
gentle  girl  cast  ashore  upon  this  wild  coast 
among  a  party  of  sailors,  all  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  her. 

“I  am  afraid  you  men  will  find  me  very  trou¬ 
blesome,”  she  faltered.  “I  will  try  to  walk.” 

“No,  no,  no,  miss;  no!”  cried  a  chorus  of  deep 
voices,  and  so,  feeling  really  very  tired,  Ida  seat¬ 
ed  herself  on  the  improvised  chair,  and  was  soon 
being  cheerfully  borne  along  by  two  stout  fel¬ 
lows.  To  the  delight  of  all,  the  young  girl,  with 
her  head  pillowed  upon  a  seaman’s  jacket  that 
Rover  had  placed  on  the  chair  for  her,  finally 
closed  her  eyes,  and  was  presently  sleeping  as 
peacefully  as  a  child.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  young 
captain  had  inspired  her  with  confidence  in  his 
desire  and  ability  to  protect  her  from  any  of  the 
perils  she  might  incur  upon  that  coast,  either 
from  wild  beasts  or  savages.  Moreover,  she  was 
a  tiue  sailor’s  daughter,  her  father  having  been 
a  ship’s  captain  for  years  before  his  death,  and 
she  was  used  to  seamen. 

On  went  the  party,'  but  not  until  the  shade  of 
night  began  to  fall  did  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
Phantom  Brig.  The  mist  had  nearly  cleared,  and 
there  she  was,  anchored  in  a  bay  bordered  by  a 
lofty  mountain.  From  a  rocky  cavern  on  the 
side  of  this  mountain  the  party  could  dimly  see 
the  strange  craft,  which  was  now  being  boarded 
by  Weir  and  his  companions,  who  had  come  in 
from  the  sea. 

“How  about  the  bark,  sir?”  was  asked,  in  a 
voice  evidently  that  of  one  of  Weir’s  officers. 

“I  could  not  find  one  accursed  craft,”  answered 
the  captain  fiercely,  “but  I  doubt  not  she  has  been 
driven  ''somewhere  to  the  south  of  here  by  the 
"late  gale.” 

Then  followed  an  account  from  him  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  since  leaving  the  brig,  but  his  voice 
now  was  too  low  for  Rover  and  his  companions 
to  hear  what  he  said.  Meanwhile  the  shadows 
from  the  mountain  became  every  moment  deeper, 


and  soon  not  even  the  outline  of  the  brig  could 
be  discerned. 

“Be  prepared,  my  lads,”  said  Rover,  in  a  low 
voice.  “We  will  take  the  rascals  by  surprise.  The  • 
craft  is  not  twenty  fathoms  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  we  will  swim  out  to  her  and  board 
her  on  both' sides.” 

“Ay,  ay,  ay,  sir!”  answered  the  seamen,  and 
through  the  gloom  their  eyes  gleamed  like  those 
of  hungry  tigers,  for  in  truth,  having  tasted  no 
food  for  many  hours,  they  were  half  famished. 

And  not  alone  of  themselves  did  they  think,  , 
but  also  of  the  poor  girl  who  still  peacefully 
slept,  and  who,  when  she  awoke,  would  probably 
be  more  in  need  of  refreshment  than  they.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  opened  her  eyes. 

“Where  am  I?”  she  cried,  in  a  startled  voice. 

“With  me,  Captain  Rover,  and  my  men.  Don’t 
you  remember?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now.” 

“We  are  going  to  attack  the  brig,”  continued 
Rover.  “You  will  please  remain  here  until  we 
return  for  you.” 

“Very  well,”  faltered  the  girl,  but  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  she  was  naturally  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  left  alone. 

The  captain  endeavored  to  quiet  her  fears  with 
assurances  that  he  would  not  be  gone  long. 
Then  accompanied  by  his  men,  he  stole  down  the 
mountain  to  its  base.  But  a  cry  of  astonishment 
broke  from  all,  for  the  Phantom  Brig  was  gone. 
There  was  the  bay,  dimly  revealed  through  the 
gloom,  but  no  sign  of  the  craft  could  be  discov¬ 
ered.  The  men  growled  like  baffled' tigers,  and 
now,  above  them,  they  heard  still  deeper  growls, 
as  if  in  response  to  theirs.  These  growls  deep¬ 
ened  to  roars,  until  at  length  every  hollow  of 
the  mountain .  seemed  to  tremble.  Then  came  a 
half  stifled,  piercing  scream  that  made  the  blood 
leap  through  the  veins  of  all  who  heard  it. 

“The  girl!  The  girl!”  cried  Rover.  “Quick, 
men,  follow  me!”  he  added,  as  he  hurried  up  the 
mountain.  And  as  the  sailors  climbed  after  their 
leader,  well  did  they  know  the  peril  to  which  Ida 
was  now  exposed. 

There  were  lions  prowling  around  the  rocks, 
and  it  was  evident  they  had  discovered  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  maiden  in  the  cave. 

“Hurry,  boys!  God  help  the  poor  lass!”  cried 
more  than  one  voice,  as  the  scream  was  repeated. 

Many  paces  in  advance  of  his  followers,  Rover 
soon  beheld  the  outlines  of  two  savage  lions, 
crouching  before  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  in 
which  he  had  left  the  girl.  They  seemed  about  to 
spring  upon  her,  and,  knowing  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  the  captain,  calling  to  his  men,  darted 
forward,  thrusting  the  cutlass  he  held  into  the 
shaggy  form  of  one  of  the  animals.  Not  quicker 
is  the  lightning’s  flash  than  was  the  movement  of 
the  huge  beast  in  turning.  With  eyes  flaming 
like  two  lurid  globes,  he  raised  his  paw,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  next  moment  Rover  must  be 
stricken  to  death,  for  he  had  no  chance  to  dodge 
the  stroke.  But  ere  that  powerful  claw  could 
descend  upon  him,  a  peculiar  whirring,  whistling 
sound  was  heard,  and  down  upon  his  side,  with  a 
roar  like  thunder,  sank  the  brute,  as  a  spear 
penetrating  his  heart,  passed  through  his  body. 
The  other  lion,  evidently  a  female,  had  also  turn¬ 
ed,  and  was  about  to  spring  at  the  captain,  when 
the  sailors,  coming  up,  a  dozen  cutlasses  were 
driven  into  the  body  of  the  beast,  which  fell  dead 
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(by  the  side  of  her  expiring  consort.  Then,  as  the 
gleam  of  a  torch  flashed  over  the  scene,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  was  witnessed  which  could  not  be  viewed 
without  some  emotion  by  the  rough  tars.  The 
male  lion,  even  while  in  mortal  agony,  and  while 
his  eyes  were  fast  glazing,  began  to  gently  lick 
with  his  tongue  the  round,  smooth  head  of  his 
dead  partner. 

Captain  Rover  and  his  men  scouted  around  to 
:  find  a  safe  place  in  which  to  retreat  in  case 
i  Captain  Weir  and  his  murderous  gang  should 
|  come  upon  them.  While  this  was  in  progress 
there  suddenly  came  a  shout  from  one  of  Rover’s 
<  men.  Looking  in  that  direction  a  horde  of  sav- 
|  ages  armed  with  spears  burst  from  among  the 
rocks  and  approached  Rover’s  men  with  mur¬ 
derous  intent.  Retreat  was  then  in  order.  He  or¬ 
dered  his  ■  men  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
[i  tain.  They  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  savages. 
:!  When  near  the  top  of  the  eminence  a  sort  of 
,  blockhouse  came  in  view  through  the  loopholes 
of  which  they  perceived  three  guns.  They  rushed 
i  towards  the  building  and  all  entered  without  see- 
\  ing  any  sign  of  an  enemy.  Closing  all  ap¬ 
proaches  they  examined  the  guns  and  found  them 
a  loaded  and  ready  to  fire.  As  Rover  peeped 
I  through  a  loophole  he  perceived  a  white  man  now 
1 1  in  command  of  the  savages,  and  the  white  man 
i  was  Captain  Weir. 


CHAPTER  XII. — A  Brave*  Defense. 

|  In  tones  of  thunder  rang  the  voice  of  Captain 
;|  Weir: 

“Forward,  men,  forward!  Never  again  shall 
|  you  find  a  friend  in  the  captain  of  the  Phantom 
i  Brig  if  you  fail  to  take  yonder  blockhouse  from 
I  that  handful  of  half-starved  wretches.” 

And  as  he  spoke,  numbers  of  the  crew  of  the 
■  brig  were  seen  to  have  joined  themselves  to  the 
i  natives.  Then  like  fiends  shrieked  and  cheered 
fl  the  black-looking  men,  while  the  shouts  of  Vv;eir’s 
i  sailors  also  rent  the  air.  Pressing  on  toward  the 
:  blockhouse,  they  were  soon  close  to  it,  and  cries 
of  exultation  broke  from  them  all.  But  Rover, 
i  who  had  pointed  three  guns  toward  their  closely 
i  packed  ranks,  and  placed  all  the  men  he  could 
|i  spare  from  those  at  the  pieces  at  the  numerous 
l  loop-holes,  with  their  now  loaded  pistols  leveled 
at  the  foe,  this  instant  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
t  Loaded  nearly  to  the  muzzle,  the  guns  belched 
forth  their  deadly  contents,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  volley  was  fired  from  the  pistols.  Fearful 
was  the  havoc  made  by  this  discharge.  Whole 
gangs  of  savages  dropped  dead  across  each  oth¬ 
er’s  bodies,  and  some  of  the  brig’s  men  also  fell. 

A  ladder  which  a  native  had  lately  brought, 
I  was  placed  against  the  building,  and  a  line  of 
!  savages  and  seamen  began  to  swarm  up  toward 
1  the  top  of  the  structure,  which,  as  stated,  was 
i  there  open. 

“Up  and  meet  them,  my  braves!  Meet  them!” 
ehouted  Rover. 

Already  his  sailors  were  mounting  by  the  lad¬ 
der  in  ide.  Reaching  the  edge  of  the  building, 
they  sent  man  after  man  tumbling  dead  from  his 
perch.  Then,  dismayed  by  the  resistance  they 
met  with,  the  savages  below  turned  from  the  Wi¬ 
der  and  refused  to  mount  despite  the  execration 
and  threats  of  Captain  Weir.  Meanwhile  a  huge 


log  had  been  brought,  and  was  now  being  used  as 
a  battering-ram  against  the  door.  But  ere  two 
blows  had  been  given,  those  who  were  using  the 
log  went  down  before  another  pistol  volley  from, 
the  loopholes.  Then  again  was  Rover’s  voice 
heard,  and  the  openings  for  the  guns  being  so 
arranged  that  the  latter  could  be  well  depressed, 
another  storm  of  shot  was  belched  forth  upon  the 
foe.  The  savages  fled  before  the  awful  slaughter 
of  their  comrades. 

“Ah!  fool  that  I  was  to  leave  the  blockhouse 
unguarded!”  shouted  the  captain  of  tire  brig. 
“But  gloat  not  over  your  victory,”  he  added, 
shaking  his  clenched  fist  toward  his  foes.  “You 
shall  suffer  the  doom  deserved  by  all  who  would 
follow  the  Phantom  Brig!” 

The  whole  party  were  soon  lost  to  view  among 
the  shadows,  and  now  the  cheers  of  Rover’s  men 
rang  to  the  very  skies. 

An  examination  of  a  well-protected  iron  closet, 
on  one  side  of  the  fortress,  revealed  plenty  of 
such  provisions  as  ship  biscuit  and  cans  cf-  pre¬ 
served  meat,  and  the  whole  party  were  therefore 
soon  enjoying  a  meal  which  seemed  excellent  af¬ 
ter  their  prolonged  fast.  Ida  Weston’s  eyes  had 
brightened  and  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks, 
now  that  their  foes  were  driven  off,  while  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  frequently  directed  shy  glances  of 
admiration  at  the  handsome  young  captain.  Hours 
passed.  ^  By  means  of  some  canvas  in  the  inclos¬ 
ure,  with  the  addition  of  the  sailor’s  jackets,  the 
men  had  comfortably  reclined  *at  full  length,  and 
were  enjoying  the  sleep  which  they  so  much  re¬ 
quired.  Rover,  after  a  brief  nap,  mounted  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  structure  and  looked  down  at 
the  indistinct  outline  of  the  Phantom  Brig  which, 
to  his  surprise,  looked  as  if  at  anchor  in  the 
water  below.  He  could  now  see  the  outlines  of 
forms  stealthily  moving  about  her  decks,  and  he 
caught  the  tones  of  low  voices.  All  at  once  his 
voice  rang  sharply  upon  the  ears  of  the  sleepers, 
bringing  them  to  their  feet  in  a  moment. 

“Up,  men,  up!  Lively  there!”  he  shouted,  “and 
be  ready!” 

He  had  seen  a  couple  of  guns  being  arranged 
on  the  deck  of  the  brig  so  as  to  command  the 
little  building  he  and  his  party  occupied. 

“ vVhat  is  it?  Are  we  to  be  again  attacked?” 
mquiied  Ida,  who,  having  no  wish  for  sleep  after 
her  long  slumber,  had  remained  awake. 

The  answer  came  with  a  broad  flash  and  a 
buist  of  thunder,  followed  by  the  whizzing  of  a 
couple  of  shot.  The  missiles  just  grazed  the 
upper  edge  of  the  blockhouse,  but  a  dark  form 
ell  with  a  dull  thud  at  the  feet  of  the  captain 
and  the  girl.  It  was  that  of  the  lookout,  through 
whose  head  the  shot  from  the  brig  had  passed 
slantingly,  coming  out  at  the  top  of  the  skull.  A 
cry  of  dismay  escaped  Ida  at  the  horrible  sight, 
but  Rover  quickly  flung  a  piece  of  canvas  over 
the  body. 

“Come,  lads!”  cried  Rover.  “We  must  try  to 
Put  a  hole  through  that  craft  and  sink  her.  By 
shifting  one  of  those  guns  to  the  opening  above 
it,  we  may  be  able  to  command  her  deck.” 

Strong  and  willing  hands  were  soon  at  the  gun, 
which  was  raised  to  the  opening  above.  Care¬ 
fully  sighting  it,  Rover  was  about  giving  the 
word  to  fire,  when  to  his  astonishment  he  noticed 
that  the  brig  had  vanished.  The  men  who  looked 
down  into  the  water  rubbed  their  eyes,  as  if 
doubting  that  they  were  awake.  Not  a  sign  of  the 
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vessel  could  be  seen.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
©bout  it,  she  was  really  gone.  Lawson,  the  boat¬ 
swain,  solemnly  shook  his  head  as  he  looked 
around  at  his  shipmates. 

“As  our  captain  says,  she  may  not  be  a  phan¬ 
tom  brig,  and  in  fact  our  victory  over  her  crew 
would  seem  to  prove  it;  but  there  certainly  is 
something  unearthly  about  the  vessel!” 

And  now,  as  the  boatswain  thus  spoke,  a  wild 
burst  of  derisive  laughter  was  heard,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  come  from  some  unknown  quarter.  Then 
Rover  was  seen  to  fasten  about  his  breast  the  end 
of  a  slender  rope,  which,  among  other  things,  was 
in  the  inclosure. 

“What  would  you  do,  sir?”  inquired  Mark. 

“I  wish  to  be  lowered  to  the  shore,  that  I  may 
examine  the  base  of  the  rocks  which  are  in  sha¬ 
dow.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  cavern  of  some 
kind  there,  into  which  the  brig  has  been  towed.” 

He  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  going,  and  his 
men  now  lowered  him  carefully  to  the  shore  be¬ 
low.  -The  captain  then  glanced  about  him  to 
notice  a  water  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  rock  near 
which  he  hung  suspended.  But  this  cavern, 
although  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  young  sailor  was 
much  puzzled.  He  hung,  gazing  at  the  cavern* 
feeling  certain  that  the  brig,  with  her  masts  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high,  could  not  have  entered 
the  place. 

“Haul  away!  Haul  up  again!”  he  cried,  discon¬ 
solate  to  those  above. 

The  men  pulled  upon  the  line,  but  suddenly  its 
violent  contact  with  a  sharp  rock  on  the  edge  of 
the  broken  building  caused  it  to  snap  asunder. 
One  of  the  men  thus  losing  his  balance,  who  held 
it,  reeled  and  fell  back,  but  grasped  the  rung  of 
the  ladder  on  which  he  stood.  In  stepping  to 
one  side  to  avoid  him,  Ida,  whose  anxiety  about 
the  captain  had  caused  her  to  ascend  to  the  bro¬ 
ken  wall,  slipped,  and  to  the  dismay  of  all  who 
saw  her,  fell  ito  the  water  below. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— A  Fatal  Shot. 

Lightly  did  the  form  of  the  descending  girl 
cleave  the  air.  In  a  moment  her  feet  struck  the 
water  far  below,  but  even  as  she  sank,  Rover, 
who  had  seen  her  fall,  swam  toward  the  spot 
where  she  had  disappeared.  Ida,  as  already  told, 
was  a  good  swimmer.  She  soon  rose  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  kept  by  the  young  cap¬ 
tain’s  side  while  he  shouted  to  those  above  to  try 
to  lower  another  rope.  But  no  rope  could  be  found 
long  enough,  even  by  being  attached  fo  the  bro¬ 
ken  piece,  to  reach  the  young  man  and  the  girl. 

The  two  swam  into  the  water  cavern,  and  find¬ 
ing  a  ladge  there,  got  upon  it.  Just  as  they  did 
so,  the  girl,  peering  through  the  gloom  ahead, 
cried  out: 

“Here  is  a  boat  coming!” 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  the  report  of  a 
pistol  rang  through  the  hollow,  and  the  noise 
made  by  a  bullet  striking  the  rock  behind  the 
oung  captain  was  heard.  Then  from  the  girl 
roke  forth  a  cry  of  dismay,  as  Rover’s  head  fell 
back,  resting  against  the  rugged  wall. 

“Speak,  sir,  are  you  much  hurt?”  she  anx¬ 
iously  inquired,  as  she  bent  over,  looking  at  him 
by  the  faint  light  in  the  hollow. 


Scarce  had  the  words  passed  her  lips  -when  a 
dingey,  the  boat  which  had  been  noticed,  dashed 
up  to  tlie  ledge. 

“So,  so,  my  young  lady,  we  have  you  again!” 
came  the  voice  of  Weir,  “and  Captain  Rover,  too. 
At  last  he  is  in  my  power!” 

A  lantern,  which  had  previously  been  shaded, 
now  was  allowed  to  shed  its  rays  upon  the  young 
sailor.  Then  another  cry  of  anguish  escaped  Ida, 
for  there  was  a  streak  of  blood  on  Rover’s  right 
temple,  showing  where  the  bullet  had  struck. 

“He  is  dead!”  cried  Weir.  “At  least,  he  seems 
to  be;  and  it  was  my  shot  that  did  the  work!” 

A  demoniacal  laugh  of  triumph  broke  from  the 
speaker. 

“Into  the  boat  with  both  of  them,”  he  cried, 
“and  pull  for  the  brig!” 

The  twain  were  quickly  dragged  into  the  ves¬ 
sel,  which  was  now  sent  speeding  on  its  way. 
Ere  long  Ida  could  make  out  the  hull  and  masts 
of  the  brig  far  ahead.  The  boat,  keeping  on  for¬ 
ward  the  craft,  finally  entered  the  bay  in  which 
she  now  lay  with  her  sails  clewed  up.  Before 
directing  the  boat  alongside  of  her  Weir  caused 
a  rock,  which  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
lowered  or  hoisted,  to  be  dropped  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.  A  moment  later  the  dingey  was 
sent  alongside  the  brig  and  the  lifeless  form  of 
the  captain  was  lifted  to  the  deck.  And  now,  so 
anxious  was  the  young  girl  about  Rover,  that  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  realize  her  situation  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  aboard  the  .vessel,  but  stooping  down  by  the 
motionless  body,  she  gazed  upon  it  in  speechless 
agony.  Silently  the  strange  crew  of  the  vessel 
passed  and  repassed,  but  they  were  unheeded  by 
the  grief-stricken  maiden.  At  length  an  old  man 
with  a  figure  and  face  like  a  skeleton’s,  came  at 
Weir’s  bidding  and  carefully  inspected  the  life¬ 
less  form  of  the  captain. 

“Well,  doctor,  what  is  your  report?”  queried 
Weir. 

“He  is  dead!”  was  the  answer,  in  a  deep,  hol¬ 
low  voice. 

“Oh,  no,  no!  Tell  me  not  that  he  is  dead!” 
cried  Ida,  clasping  her  hands.  “It  cannot  be — it 
must  not  be!” 

A  sardonic  laugh  broke  from  Weir. 

“Truly,”  he  remarked,  “here  is  a  case  of  love 
almost  at  first  sight.” 

Then  the  doctor’s  brow  was  furrowed  to  a 
frown  as  he  said  sternly: 

“A  woman’s  feelings  are  not  to  be  derided  nor 
made  sport  of.  Remember,  sir,  this  is  a  woman, 
and  as  such  she  must  be  respected,  or  I  leave 
your  craft  forever!” 

This  silenced  Weir,  and  over  his  dark  face 
swept  a  flush,  showing  that  even  he,  demonlike 
though  he  was- by  nature,  keenly  felt  the  rebuke. 

As  the  captain  walked  away  a  few  paces,  the 
doctor  whispered  to  the  girl: 

“I  have  lied  to  save  your  friend’s  life.  He  is 
not  dead!” 

“God  be  praised!  Heaven  bless  you  for  that!” 
answered  Ida. 

But  now  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she 
turned  deadly  pale  as  Weir  strode  back'  to  the 
side  of  his  insensible  foe. 

“Ho,  there,  men!”  he  shouted..  “Overboard  to 
the  sharks  with  this  accursed  captain!  He  is 
dead,  and  I  long  to  hear  the  splasn  of  his  body 
in  the  waters!” 

But  as  some  of  the  sailors  came  thronging  to 
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the  spot,  the  doctor  laid  a  hand  on  Weir’s  arm. 
“Hark  you,”  he  said,  with  a  fiendish  smile,  that 
gave  a  hideous  expression  to  his  face.  ‘‘Were  it 
not  more  satisfactory  to  you,  thiTsting  as  you  are 
for  revenge  over  those  who  have  twice  defeated 
you,  to  send  the  dead  body  back  to  your  foes?” 

“Ay,  that  it  would  be!”  answered  Weir,  with  a 
harsh  laugh,  “and  it  shall  be  done.” 

At  that  moment  the  voice  of  a  man  far  aloft 
on  the  lookout  was  borne  down  to  the  ears  of  the 
crew : 

“Sail  0!” 

“Whereaway?”  roared  Weir. 

“About  two  miles  off!  I  can  see  her  plainly  in 
the  moonlight — a  bark!” 

Weir  quickly  ascended  the  rigging,  and  after 
a  crief  survey  came  back. 

“It  is  the  bark — Captain  Rover’s  accursed  bark, 
which  has  pursued  us!”  he  shouted. 

“Man  the  halyards,  my  lads,  and  sheet  home! 
This  craft  shall  be  in  my  clutches  before  morn¬ 
ing!” 

Rover  now  moved  slightly. 

“Quick!  Help  me  drag  him  into  the  compan¬ 
ionway!”  whispered  the  doctor  to  Ida. 

But  ere  this  could  be  done  a  sailor  saw  the 
captain  move,  and,  stealing  forward,  reported  the 
fact  to  the  captain.  In  a  moment  his  sword  was 
out  of  its  sheath,  and,  running  aft,  he  looked  at 
Rover,  who  now,  assisted  by  Ida  and  the  doctor, 
was  staggering  to  his  feet. 

“How  is  this?”  sternly  inquired  Weir  of  the 
doctor. 

“The  best  of  us  are  apt  to  be  deceived,”  coolly 
answered  Brahmin.  “The  bullet  did  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  temple,  but  struck  it  hard  enough  to 
cause  deathlike  insensibility.” 

“Ay,  and  I  will  soon  make  it  more  deathlike!” 
cried*  Weir,  drawing  back  his  sword  preparatory 
to  plunging  it  through  the  body  of  his  foe. 

But  Rover,  who  by  this  time,  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  spring  upon  his  feet,  now,  gently 
I  putting  Ida  to  one  side,  drew  his  sword  and  rush¬ 
ed  upon  Weir,  who  had  raised  his  blade  above 
the  girl’s  head  in  order  to  deal  him  a  side  stroke 
across  the  neck.  With  one  powerful  blow  he 
cent  the  captain’s  sword  flying  from  his  grasp, 
and  his  weapon  must  have  cloven  Weir’s  skull 
had  not  the  latter,  drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  in 
to  stab  his  adversary  under  his  guard.  But  ere 
he  could  do  this,  the  pommel  of  the  sword  de¬ 
scended  upon  his  skull  with  a  force  which  sent 
him  down  to  the  deck  like  a  log,  insensible  and 
motionless.  Then  rose  the  voice  of  Weir’s  first 
officer — a  tall,  thin  sailor,  with  a  long  peaked 
beard  and  fiery  eyes: 

“This  way,  men!  Down  with  him!  Cut  him  to 
pieces!  Make  sure  work  this  time,  my  lads!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. — A  Strange  Friend. 

Drawing  their  cutlasses,  a  dozen  young  men 
dash  ed  at  the  young  captain.  But  his  blade, 
w;  i ded  with  wonderful  skill  and  rapidity,  caught 
tre  blows  of  their  adversaries,  while  many  sparks 
of  f  re  blew  from  the  bright  steel  weapons  as  they 
clashed  together. 

“Have  him,  sir!  Oh,  save  him,  I  beg  of  you!” 
•crearnerl  Ida,  appealing  to  the  doctor,  as  Rover 
■Bally  showed  signs  of  exhaustion. 


At  the  same  moment  a  man,  gliding  as  stealth¬ 
ily  as  a  snake  along  the  outside  of  the  brig,  was 
trying  to  steal  up  behind  the  captain  to  deal  him 
a  mortal  blow  in  the  back. 

“Call  away  your  men!”  cried  the  doctor  stern¬ 
ly,  as,  with  the  blow  of  an  ax  he  had  picked  up, 
he  dashed  the  sword  of  the  sailor  on  the  outside 
of  the  vessel  from  his  grasp.  “I  know,  from  what 
Captain  Weir  said  to  me,  that  he  would  not  thank 
you  for  dispatching  the  prisoner  with  your 
blades  for  the  mischief  he  has  done!  He  would 
desire  a,  worse  fate  for  him  after  that!” 

“Be  it  so,  then,”  answered  the  first  officer. 
“Hold,  men,”  he  added,  as  the  crew,  now  closing 
upon  their  single  adversary,  seemed  about  to 
succeed  in  their  purpose  of  slaying  him. 

“Ha!  Our  captain  is  coming  to,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  as  he  kneeled  down  by  the  prostrate  man  and 
looked  at  him. 

“Quick!”  said  the  first  officer  impatiently,  “and 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  that  we  may  know  how 
to  deal  with  yonder  wretch.” 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  toward  the  young  cap¬ 
tain,  who  was  now  talking  to  Ida.  And  never 
before  had  this  maiden  seemed  lovelier  than  now, 
as  she  stood,  with  softly  glowing  cheek  and  eyes, 
both  of  her  small  hands  upon  the  captain’s  arm, 
listening  to  his  hopeful  words.  The  doctor  had 
taken  from  his  pocket  a  small  phial  containing  a 
greenish  liquid. 

“All  that  I  can  I  will  do,  Lieutenant  Norvil,” 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  first  officer,  “but  our 
captain  has  had  a  hard  blow,  and  it  may  be  long 
ere  he  can  be  fully  restored.”  Then  he  adminis¬ 
tered  the  contents  of  the  fluid  to  the  captain. 

As  some  of  the  men  were  conveying  Weir  to 
his  quarters  in  the  cabin,  the  doctor'  gave  Ida 
and  Rover  a  significant  glance,  and  both  suspect¬ 
ed  that  the  doctor  was  working  in  their  favor. 

“He  will  now  obtain  a  good  sleep,”  continued 
the  doctor,  addressing  Norvil,  “and  when  he 
awakens  he  may  be  delirious,  but  this  will  not 
probably  last  long.” 

Meanwhile  Rover  was  keenly  scrutinizing  this 
strange  craft,  which  had  won  the  reputation  of 
being  a  phantom  vessel.  In  the  moonlight,  clear 
as  it  was,  he  could  not  see  her  masts  distinctly, 
but  he  perceived  that  about  them  which  surprised 
him.  In  fact,  the  masts  seemed  to  fit  one  into 
the  other  instead  of  being  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  tapering  yards  also  were  secured 
to  their  places  by  strong  hooks  instead  of  rivets. 
Meanwhile  the  singular  vapor,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to  as  ever  partially  veiling  this 
mysterious  craft,  seemed  to  proceed  from  some 
unknown  source  on  the  outside  of  the  hull.  Un¬ 
like  the  crews  of  other  vessels,  the  numerous 
darkly  clad  men  on  her  deck  moved  to  and  fro 
without  exchanging  a  word,  with  each  other  and 
more  than  if  they  were  total  strangers. 

“They  are  nearing  the  bark,”  remarked  Rover 
to  the  girl.  “And,  see,  they  are  getting  ready  the 
bow-chaser  forward  to  fire  upon  her.” 

In  fact,  the  men  were  making  preparations  for 
action.  And  a  strange  sight  it  was  to  see  this 
motley  assemblage  of  Turks,  Malays  and  wild 
islanders  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe  throw 
off  their  tunics  and  roll  up  their  sleeves  as  they 
took  their  places  at  the  two  rows  of  guns  as  si¬ 
lently  as  so  many  ghosts,  without  exchanging  a 
syllable.  But  now  there  came  a  spiteful  flash 
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from  the  bark,  as  her  guns  roared,  and  the  buz¬ 
zing,  humming  noise  of  her  shot  was  heard  all 

about  the  brig.  ,  „  .  ~ 

“Good!  Good  for  Lieutenant  Role!  cried  Ro¬ 
ver;  “but  his  shots  are  not  well  aimed!  What 
would  I  not  give  to  be  aboard  the  bark  now!” 

As  he  spoke,  he  saw  the  doctor  at  his  side. 

“I  wish  to  favor  you  and  the  girl,  but  I  am  no 
traitor.  In  every  other  way  am  I  true  to  my 
own  captain.  Evidently  you  do  not  remember 
the  man  whom  you  once  picked  up  from  a  piece 
of  wreck  while  you  commanded  a  certain  sloop- 
of-war  a  few  years  ago,  and  whom  you  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Well,  Captain  Ro¬ 
ver,  I  am  he,  and  therefore  grateful  to  you  for 
the  past,  I  mean  to  serve  you  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  as  well  as  your  friend,  simply  because  she 
is  your  friend!” 

“Ay,  I  remember  you  now,”  said  Rover,  as  he 
scrutinized  the  doctor’s  face. 

“But  you  must  not  seem  to,”  said  the  doctor, 
moving  away  from  the  young  sailor’s  side  as 
Norvil  approached. 

And  now  the  latter  made  a  sign  by  waving  his 
arm,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  brig  seemed  to 
spout  sheets  of  bluish  flame  as  she  reeled  with 
the  roar  of  her  guns.  Terrible  were  the  missiles 
these  sent  forth.  Rover  had  seen  and  marveled 
at  the  strange,  barbarous  sort  of  chain-shot, 
speared  iron  bars  and  long,  double-edged  bolts 
which  had  been  rammed  into  these  pieces  by  the 
ghostly  gunners.  And  as  they  darted,  rattling 
and  rumbling  with  a  singular  weird,  hollow  sort 
of  moan,  through  the  air,  the  noises  they  made 
seemed  as  the  notes  of  doom  and  death.  Then 
the  watcher  heard  a  crash,  and  he  saw  his  bark’s 
foremast,  which  had  been  struck,  slowly  toppling 
over.  But  not  a  cry,  not  a  cheer  escaped  the 
gunners  as  they  continued  to  rapidly  ply  rammer 
and  sponge  and  send  forth  the  bolts  of  death. 
Then  to  Rover’s  dismay,  he  saw  the  bark’s  main¬ 
mast  also  go  over  the  side,  and  now  his  vessel 
floated  a  mere  wreck  upon  the  moonlit  waters. 
But  still,  even  as  she  lay  thus,  did  her  guns  con¬ 
tinue  to  roar  and  send  forth  the  shot  which  were 
so  uselessly  aimed  at  the  Phantom  Brig,  and  Ro-, 
ver  could  hear  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Role  ring¬ 
ing  up  on  the  wind,  as  he  encouraged  his  devoted 
handful  of  men.  But  at  last  a  shot  striking  the 
foretop  mast  of  the  brig,  over  it  went,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  a  delay  of  which  the  young  captain  was  de¬ 
termined  to  take  advantage. 

“Quick!”  he  whispered  to  Ida,  who  was  in  the 
companionway.  “The  dingey  is  still  alongside, 
and  we  will  go  in  her  to  my  bark.  The  crew, 
now  busy  forward,  will  not  notice  us.” 

A  moment  later  Rover  had  entered  the  dingey, 
followed  by  the  girl,  and  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  he  was  many  fathoms  from  the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  Singular  Discovery. 


Rovei  seized  the  oars  and  worked  them  vigor¬ 
ously.  It  required  but  a  few  strokes  to  bring  him 
to  the  bark. 


“Ha,  what  means  this?  Hallo,  Captain 
ver,  as  I  live!”  were  the  words  that  escaped  Li 
tenant  Role,  as  he  looked  over  the  gangway. 

“Ay,  Role,  here  I  am  at  last.  Please  assist  i 
lady  aboard,”  said  Rover  quietly. 


Ida  and  Rover  were  soon  on  the  deck  and  Rover 
smiled  at  his  men. 

“Keep  at  your  guns,  my  brave  lads,  and  see? 
what  you  can  do^”  he  cried. 

As  he  spoke,  Rover  sighted  one  of  the  guns,, 
but  as  he  gave  the  word  to  fire,  a  cry  of  astonish¬ 
ment  escaped  all  the  sailors,  for  the  Phantom 
Brig  now  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  sight.. 

“Down  with  the  cutter!”  cried  Rover.  “We  will 
go  and  see!  This  mystery  must  be  solved.” 

“Go  not,”  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow.  “Have  you. 
not  had  trouble  enough  already?  Oh,  Captain 
Rover,  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  and  I  now 
would  that  you  stay  with  us!” 

It  was  Mona  who  spoke.  Joy  and  tenderness 
were  upon  her  face  as  she  laid  her  little  hand 
on  Rover’s  arm.  Her  eyes  gleamed  like  stars, 
and  her  long,  silky  hair  glistened  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Hearing  the  cheers  which  had  greeted  the 
captain’s  return,  she  had  just  come  up  from  the 
cabin  where  Role  had  requested  her  to  stay  dur¬ 
ing  the  combat.  And  now  another  form  glided  to 
Rover’s  side.  It  was  that  of  Ida  Weston,  who, 
though  the  third  officer  had  been  ordered  to  es¬ 
cort  her  to  the  cabin,  had  quickly  left  him  on 
seeing  the  captain  preparing  to  quit  the  bark. 

“This  young  lady,  Mona,  is  Miss  Ida  Weston,” 
said  Rover,  and  in  a  few  words  he  went  on  to 
describe  his  meeting  with  her,  thus  giving  both 
to  the  island  girl  and  Role,  who  stood  near,  an 
account  of  his  adventures  since  leaving  the  bark. 

Then  he  g-ave  Ida  a  glance  so  full  of  admiration 
and  interest  that  Mona,  who  saw  it,  drew  back 
with  drooping  eyes.  As  quick  as  a  flash  did  Ida, 
who  noticed  the  sad  expression  of  her  face,  read 
this  simple  girl’s  heart.  When  Rover,  bidding 
them  a  hasty  adieu,  went  off  in  the  cutter  with 
his  crew,  she  walked  up  to  the  island  maiden  and 
held  out  her  hand.  Mona  accepted  it.  Then  she 
turned  aside  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Ida  led  her  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
sailors. 

“I  understand,”  she  softly  said,  “you  love  Cap¬ 
tain  Rover.” 

“I  do.  You  have  read  my  secret,”  answered 
Mona. 

Then  deep  was  the  sadness  that  crossed  Ida’s 
lovely  face. 

“Answer  me  one  question,”  she  said:  “Does  the 
captain  return  your  affection?  If  so,  not  the 
iceberg  of  the  North  shall  henceforth  be  colder 
toward  him  than  Ida  Weston.  This  I  can  prom¬ 
ise  you.  Not  a  shadow  would  I  cast  upon  your 
spirit,  not  an  obstacle  would  I  place  in  your 
path.” 

“Alas!”  answered  Mona,  “I  can  have  no  hope. 
The  captain  ha,s  seen  a  beautiful  white  girl,  and 
his  heart  has  gone  out  to  her.  I  could  read  it  in 
his  face  when  he  looked  at  you.” 

Then,  with  a  half-stifled  sob,  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  Ida’s  clasp,  and  glided  off  toward  the 
cabin. 

“Come,”  she  said,  as  she  paused  a  moment  and 
looked  back.  “You  must  need  rest.” 

With  a  brave  effort  she  had  suppressed  further 
outward  expression  of  her  sorrow,  and  she  now 
strove  to  smile.  Ida  followed  her,  and  together 
they  went  into  the  cabin.  Presently,  however, 
they  returned  on  deck  to  watch  for  the  captain, 
on  whose  account  both  felt  much  concern.  Mean¬ 
while  Rover  kept  on  toward  the  spot  where  the 
brig  had  seemed  to  disappear.  The  same  clouc 
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of  vapor  which  had  previously  been  noticed  when¬ 
ever  the  vessel  vanished  now  was  again  seen 
ahead.  As  Rover  drew  closer  to  it  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise.  Through  the  misty  curtain  he 
could  discern  the  outline  of  the  Phantom  Brig’s 
hull,  always  very  low  in  the  water,  but  now  even 
lower  titan  ever.  The  hull,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be 
but  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  little 
more  than  a  long  raft 

Lengthways  upon  the  deck  lay  two  spars,  evi¬ 
dently  the  fore  and  mainmasts,  showing  that  the 
people  of  this  craft  had  the  masts  so  contrived 
that  they  could  be  lowered  at  any  time.  Mean¬ 
while  the  vapor  about  the  vessel' was  discovered 
to  be  that  of  steam,  which  was  discharged  from 
an  opening  in  the  stern,  in  which  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  iron  pipe.  This  was  so  contrived  that 
the  light  steam  machinery  by  which  the  craft 
was  now  moved,  made  a  noise  so  slight  that  it 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  rippling  of  the  water. 

But  now,  as  the  boat  approached  the  brig,  the 
crew  gathered  upon  her  were  seen  pointing  mus¬ 
kets  and  pistols  toward  the  cutter.  Then  the  tri¬ 
umphant  voice  of  Norvil  rang  upon  the  air. 

“So,  so,  Captain  Rover,  you  have  come  into  the 
trap  we  set  for  you!  You  are  at  our  mercy,  and 
may  as  well  surrender,  ere  we  sweep  you  with 
a  volley!” 

“Instead  of  with  your  guns,”  coolly  answered 
Rover,  “which  I  see  are  rendered  useless  for  the 
time,  by  being  washed  by  an  occasional  surge. 
A  queer  craft  you  have  there,  Mr.  Norvil,  and  I 
should  like  to  examine  her  machinery.” 

“Silence!”  cried  Norvil.  “We  have  no  time  for 
this  chatter.  Answer  and  tell  me  if  you  sur¬ 
render,”  he  added,  addressing  Rover. 

“Fire,  lads,  and  let  them  have  one  good  volley, 
even  though  it  be  your  last!”  cried  the  captain 
to  his  crew. 

“Shoot  every  dog!”  exclaimed  Norvil. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— The  Last  Resort. 


Then  the  numerous  lines  of  musketry  spouted 
fire,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  leaden  hail. 
But,  as  Rover’s  men  had  all  thrown  themselves 
down,  and  as  the  brig’s  hull  had  chanced  to  roll 
just  as  the  weapons  were  fired,  not  one  of  the 
i  cutter’s  crew  was  hit.  Ere  the  brig’s  numerous 
occupants  could  reload,  the  boat,  before  the  vig¬ 
orous  strokes  of  the  oarsmen,  had  backed  many 
fathoms  from  her  vicinity.  Surprised  that  she 
did  not  come  on  in  pursuit,  the  captain,  looking 
about  him,  soon  discovered  the  reason.  A  couple 
of  long  canoes  were  shooting  from  the  bay  con¬ 
taining  each  a  large  party  of  white  men,  as  Ro¬ 
ver  could  tell  by  their  attire,  which  could  be 
l  partly  made  out  in  the  moonlight. 

“I  have  a  suspicion  those  are  our  men,”  said 
'the  captain.  “In  fact,  who  else  can  they  be?” 

As  Rover  spoke,  he  noticed  that  his  bark  was 
approaching.  Role  had  contrived  to  get  up  jury- 
mast-  and  was  making  tolerable  headway.  The 
canoe-  meanwhile  continued  to  approach,  and 
'goon  all  the  men  whom  the  captain  had  left  in 
the  blockhouses  were  aboard  the  bark,  the  cutter’s 
party  with  the  rest.  Explanations  were  given  by 
Officer  Marie  regarding  their  escape  from  the 
blockhouse,  after  which  he  asked; 


“Do  you  mean  to  take  her  by  boarding?”  in¬ 
quired  Marie. 

“Ay,  we  must  capture  the  craft  and  take  her 
to  port  with  us,  if  we  can.” 

Under  her  jury  masts  the  bark  slowly  ap¬ 
proached  the  brig’s  damaged  hull.  She  was 
finally  so  near  her  that  Rover  could  perceive  one 
of  her  masts  had  been  broken  by  his  shot,  which 
evidently  would  prevent  its  being  set.  And  now, 
among  his  numerous  dark-browed  crew  could  be 
seen  Captain  Weir,  whom  skillful  Doctor  Brah¬ 
min  had  cured  so  that  he  could  again  take  com¬ 
mand.  Anxiously  did  Mona  and  Ida  fix  their 
gaze  upon  Rover,  as  he  stood  with  his  aimed  men 
ready  for  boarding.  The  heart  of  the  island  girl 
sank  within  her,  when  she  noted  that  the  young 
captain  now  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  white 
maiden  with  whom  he  exchanged  an  occasional 
glance. 

Then  the  voice  of  Weir  was  heard  ringing  out 
upon  the  air. 

“Stand  by,  my  men,  to  bury  your  cutlasses  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  set  foot  upon  our  decks!” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  bark  ranged  alongside  of 
the  brig’s  hull,  and  now  Rover’s  deep  tones  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  his  devoted  crew: 

“Boarders  away!  Follow  me,  my  brave  lads!” 

From  the  bark’s  side,  the  seamen  leaped  nimbly 
down  upon  the  brig’s  deck,  and,  encouraged  by 
their  leader,  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the 
outlaws.  Never  before  was  there  a  more  desper¬ 
ate  combat. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Resistless  as  an  ava¬ 
lanche  were  the  charges  of  Rover’s  trained  braves 
and  while  their  loss  as  yet  counted  but  four  men, 
that  of  Weir’s  crew  numbered  three  times  as 
many.  Still  they  fought  like  lions,  disputing  ev¬ 
ery  inch  of  the  deck,  and  it  was  only  when  there 
were  but  a  dozen  of  them  left  alive,  that  despite 
the  fierce  execrations  of  Weir,  and  his  orders  to 
them  to  keep  on  fighting  until  they  died  swords  in 
hand,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and 
surrendered.  Then  with  one  terrible  cry  of  rage 
did  Captain  Weir  hurry  into  his  cabin,  barring 
and  locking  the  companion  door  after  him. 

“He  is  going  to  blow  up  the  brig  sooner  than 
have  her  fall  into  your  hands,”  said  Dr.  Brah¬ 
min  to  Rover,  as  the  latter  was  counting  his  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  captain  ran  to  the  closed  companionway 
and  shouted: 

“Hold  your  hand,  Captain  Weir.  The  blowing 
up  of  your  craft  will  be  of  no  avail.  My  guns 
command  your  decks,  and  will  shatter  the  brig 
to  splinters  ere  you  can  do  your  evil  work.” 

“Be  it  so!”  came  the  voice  of  Weir  from  be¬ 
low.  “Sooner  this  than  that  the  craft  should  fall 
into  your  hands!” 

As  Rover  swung  himself  to  the  deck  of  his 
own  vessel  he  was  about  to  give  the  word  to  fire, 
when  the  form  of  WTeir  emerged  from  the  com¬ 
panionway.  . 

“You  have  conquered,  Captain  Rover,”  he 
shouted,  “but  you  shall  not  live  to  triumph  over 
your  victory!” 

As  he  spoke,  he  aimed  a  pistol  at  Rover’s  head, 
and  the  sharp  report  of  the  weapon  rang  out 
upon  the  air.  Simultaneously  with  that  report 
there  was  a  shriek,  and  then  the  form  of  the 
beautiful  girl,  Mona,  was  seen  to  sink  to  the 
deck.  She  had  sprung  upward  as  lightly  as  a 
fawn  before  Rover  in  time  to  save  him,  and  re- 
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ceived  the  deadly  bullet  intended  for  the  man 
she  loved  in  her  own  breast.  Then  with  a  howl 
of  baffled  rage,  Weir  dashed  back  into  the  cabin 
to  perish  aboard  his  doomed  vessel,  whose  maga¬ 
zine  train  he  had  already  lighted. 

“Fire!”  shouted  Rover,  that  the  craft  might  be 
destroyed  ere  it  should  blow  up. 

With  a  roar  like  that  of  many  thunderbolts 
the  whole  broadside  of  the  bark  was  discharged, 
and  the  shot  crashing  through  the  brig  split  her 
to  the  keel  and  sank  her  ere  the  powder  train 
could  reach  the  magazine.  But  even  as  the  waves 
were  closing  over  the  fated  craft,  the  gurgling 
voice  of  Weir  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  vic¬ 
tors: 

“Farewell,  Captain  Rover.  I  go  down  into  the 
deep  sea  cursing  you,  and  with  me  goes  my  beau¬ 
tiful  craft.  Remember,  you  have  not  captured 
her — remember,  1  have  baffled  you  to  the  very 
last!” 

Then  nothing  was  to  be  heard  where  the  ves¬ 
sel  had  sunk  save  the  wash  of  the  seas  and  the 
rush  of  the  winds. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— Conclusion. 

With  her  head  pillowed  on  Rover’s  arm  and  her 
long  tresses  touching  the  deck  lay  the  island  girl, 
Mona. 

“Poor  child!”  cried  Rover.  “'Why  did  you  in¬ 
terpose  between  me  and  the  bullet?  Fitter  were 
it  that  I,  a  strong  man,  should  die  than  that 
you  should  perish!” 

A  faint  smile  wreathed  the  lips  of  the  girl. 

“Ida  Weston  can  tell  you  why  I  was  willing  to 
die  for  you,”  she  answered,  in  a  feeble  voice. 
“Good-by,  Captain  Rover!  You  have  been  very 
good  to  the  lone  waif  of  the  sea  whom  you  pick¬ 
ed  up.” 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  though  her  \Jips 
opened,  she  strove  in  vain  to  speak  again. 

“She  is  gone!”  sadly  cried  the  steward’s  Portu¬ 
guese  wife,  who  was  standing  near. 

“I  would  give  my  life  to  save  her!”  cried  Ro¬ 
ver.  “Ever,  oh,  ever,  if  she  die,  will  it  be  a  tor¬ 
ture  to  me  to  think  it  was  for  my  sake!” 

Meanwhile  the  bark’s  doctor  was  administering 
restoratives,  and  soon  the  girl  again  opened  her 
eyes. 

“Is  there  no  hope,  doctor?  Can  you  not  save 
her?”  cried  Rover. 

The  doctor  gravely  shook  his  head. 

“I  fear  not,”  he  answered. 

As  he  spoke  a  spasm  seemed  to  convulse  Mona’s 
frame,  after  which  she  lay  perfectly  still.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  began  to  gasp,  as  if  for  breath.  Then 
Rover  raised  her  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were  a 
child,  standing  up  by  the  rail,  so  that  the  ocean 
winds  could  fan  her  brow.  It  then  seemed  to 
him  that  she  breathed  easier,  but,  noting  his 
hopeful  look,  the  doctor  again  shook  his  head. 
And  now,  while  all  around  her  were  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  her  breathe  her  last,  Doc¬ 
tor  Brahmin,  detaching  himself  from  the,  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  came  up  silently  and  felt  of  her 
pulse.  At  the  same  time  he  looked  at  her  keen¬ 
ly,  and  inclining  his  ear,  listened  to  her  breathing. 

“I  can  save  her!”  he  then  said  to  Rover. 

From  his  pocket  he  took  a  vial,  and  with  the 
contents  moistened  the  girl’s  lips.  Some  of  the 


mixture  he  also  poured  down  her  throat.  In  a 
few  moments  Mona  opened  her  eyes,  and  her 
breathing  became  still  more  easy. 

“There  is  nothing  like  the  fresh  air  to  help 
her  along,”  said  Dr.  Brahmin.  “She  must  be  kept 
on  deck,  in  good  weather,  and  if  you  permit  me 
to  treat  her,  Captain  Rover,  and  I  do  not  save 
her,  you  can  hang  me  at  your  yardarm,  and  this 
gentleman,”  he  added,  turning  toward  the  other 
doctor,  “may  have  a  pull  on  the  rope.” 

“I  place  her  under  your  care,  Dr.  Brahmin,” 
answered  Rover  gladly,  “and  if  you  save  her  you 
shall  be  a  free  man.” 

The  doctor  then  gave  his  directions,  and  a  sort 
of  tent  having  been  put  up  aft,  a  soft  mattress 
was  placed  therein,  and  on  this  the  form  of 
Mona  was  laid. 

“She  will  need  constant  attendance,”  said  Brah¬ 
min,  “and  I  select  you,  madam,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  steward’s 
kindly  wife. 

“Gladly  will  I  be  her  nurse,”  said  the  woman. 

“And  you,  too,  can  assist,  if  you  like,”  said 
Brahmin,  noticing  Ida  Weston’s  wistful  looks  at 
the  sufferer. 

“Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you!”  said  Ida  eagerly. 

And  now,  while  the  doctor  was  attending  the 
island  girl,  Rover  issued  his  orders  for  the  re¬ 
pairing  of  the  damages  his  bark  had  sustained. 
In  a  few  days  new  masts  and  sails  were  fitted  by 
the  skilled  seamen,  while  the  bark  was  headed 
for  Mona’s  native  island.  She  arrived  there  a 
week  later,  by  which  time,  thanks  to  Dr.  Brah¬ 
min’s  wonderful  skill,  Mona  was  able  to  move 
feebly  about  on  the  deck.  Captain  Rover,  with 
a  large  party  of  men,  now  visited  the  strange 
cavern  where  he  had,  as  stated,  been  confined  by 
Weir.  A  careful  search  resulted  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  many  singular  contrivances,  among  them 
several  large  instruments  like  magic  lanterns,  by 
means  of  which  Weir  had  been  able  to  throw  out 
into  a  mirror-like  vapor,  which  he  had  raised,  the 
phantom-like  forms  thaVhad  so  startled  and  puz¬ 
zled  the  young  captain.  As  soon  as  Rover  had 
made  further  repairs  upon  his  bark  and  taken 
in  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  he  sailed  away  for 
New  York.  He  had  bidden  Mona  an  affectionate 
farewell,  as  she  was  to  remain  on  the  island,  and 
he  could  see  the  form  of  the  girl  on  a  rock, 
where  she  stood  watching  the  receding  bark  un¬ 
til  it  was  out  of  sight.  Long — long  did  the  island 
girl  stand  there  watching  the  vessel  that  bore 
away  the  form  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  that  of 
the  girl — Ida  Weston — who  was  soon  destined  to 
become  his  bride. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Years  have  passed  away,  and  now  the  lone 
sea-birds  that  career  over  the  wet.  sandy  beach 
often  rests  upon  a  little  rock  that  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  two  tall,  swaying  cocoanut  trees,  be¬ 
neath  which  reposes  the  form  of  Mona. 

Captain  Rover  has  now  retired  from  the  sea, 
and  leads  a  happy  life  with  his  wife,,  once  known 
as  Ida  Weston,  but  often,  when  the  winds  artf 
whistling  and  the  waves  rolling  high  over  the 
beach,  near  his  Long  Island  home,  does  he  think, 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  tenderness  and  regret, 
of  Mona,  sleeping  beneath  the  sands  of  her  na¬ 
tive  shore. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “SPECIAL  BOB; 
or,  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  ROAD.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


CAT  KNOWS  ITS  OWNER 

“Baby,”  a  small  black  and  white  cat,  settled  the 
case  in  which  it  was  the  bone  of  contention  in 
Central  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  other  day. 

Miss  Katie  Jones,  of  No.  422  South  12th  street, 
swore  out  a  warrant  for  Abraham  Weiner,  a 
grocer,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  “Baby.”  The 
police  of  the  Nineteenth  District  had  “Baby”  at 
the  hearing  before  Magistrate  Carson. 

After  much  argument  on  both  sides,  Carson 
ordered  the  cat  tqken  from  its  box.  Without 
hesitation,  “Baby”  singled  out  Miss  Jones,  and 
with  loud  meows,  ran  to  her. 

Miss  Jones  said  she  often  spent  her  last  quar¬ 
ter  for  liver  for  “Baby,”  so  no  wonder  it  knew 
its  best  friend. 


SQUIRREL  PLAYS  WITH  CATS 
Not  all  the  tame  squirrels  are  on  Boston  Com¬ 
mon.  The  Misses  Bessie  and  Eva  Eastman  of 
No.  622  Tremont  street  have  trained  one  which 
cares  very  little  for  outdoor  life. 

The  Misses  Eastman’s  squirrel,  whose  name  is 
“Maibe,”  has  for  her  playmates  two  great  big 
black  cats.  The  cats  are  “Gyp”  and  “Prince.” 
“Gyp”  brought  “Maibe”  into  the  Eastman  home 
one  day  last  April.  He  thought  he  had  a  baby 
mouse,  but  eventually  found  that  “.Maibe”  was 
of  another  variety.  Now  the  two  cats  and  the 
squirrel  are  inseparable  friends. 

One  day  the  squirrel  got  out  through  a  win¬ 
dow  and  was  discovered  by  Miss  Bessie  high  up 
in  a  tree.  A  little  coaxing  soon  brought  “Maibe” 
into  the  arms  of  Miss  Eastman. 


WHY  CAN  YOU  BLOW  OUT  A  CANDLE? 

When  you  light  a  candle  it  burns  because  the 
lighted  wick  heats  the  wax  sufficiently  to  turn  it 
into  gases,  which  mix  with  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  and  produce  fire  in  the  form  of  light.  You 
know  it  is  not  easy  to  light  a  candle  quickly.  You 
must  hold  the  lighted  match  to  the  wick  until  the 
wax  begins  to  melt  and  change  to  gases.  As  long 
as  the  wax  continues  hot  enough  to  melt  and 
turn  to  gas  the  candle  will  burn  until  all  burned 
up;  but,  if  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuous 
process  of  changing  the  wax  to  gas,  the  light  will 
go  out.  Now,  when  you  blow  at  the  lighted 
candle,  you  blow  the  gases  which  feed  the  flame 
away  from  the  lighted  wick,  and  this  makes  a 
break  in  the  continuous  flow  of  gas  from  the 
wax  to  taper,  and  the  light  goes  out. — Book  of 
Wonders. 


EX-SLAVES  REUNITED 

A  tale  of  the  Civil  War  came  to  light  wherr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Simmons,  of  Milford  Centre,  O.,  arrived  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  a  few  days  ago,  went  to  the 
home  of  his  brother,  George  Simmons,  took  his 
hand  and  looked  into  his  face  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War,  when  they  were  the  property 
of  a  slave  owner  in  Virginia. 

They  left  the  home  of  their  master  during  the 


war,  Edward,  the  elder,  going  into  the  army,  and 
George  doing  whatever  he  could.  He  remembers 
seeing  his  brother  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  but 
his  brother  did  not  see  him. 

Their  coming  together  was  brought  about  by 
Mrs.  Sadie  Rankin  of  Greencastle,  who  was  liv¬ 
ing  with  a  family  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  while 
there  met  a  young  negress  by  the  name  of  Sim¬ 
mons  and  asked  her  if  she  was  related  to  George 
Simmons  in  Greencastle,  Pa.  .She  communicated 
with  her  father,  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  separated  brothers. 


STEAMBOATS  MOVE  BY  A  CHAIN 
In  Germany,  on  the  River  Elbe,  great  steam¬ 
boats  move  up  and  down  the  river  for  290  miles 
from  Magdeburg  in  Germany  to  Melnick  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  without  paddle  wheels  or  propellers.  They 
have  their  own  machinery  in  them,  to  be  sure; 
but  that  machinery  has  hold  of  a  chain  that  is 
stretched  along  the  river  bottom  from  one  city 
to  another,  and  the  boat  moves  by  pulling  itself 
along  on  the  chain.  At  first  sight  this  seems  like 
going  back  to  primitive  times.  But  while  appar¬ 
ently  clumsy,  this  way  of  going  is  just  the  best 
that  could  be  imagined  for  ships  on  the  River 
Elbe,  because  the  stream  goes  through  so  much 
mountain  country,  that  it  is  very  narrow  and 
very  swift,  and  steamers  going  with  their  own 
motive  poAver  have  to  use  almost  all  their  engine 
power  in  efforts  to  hold  their  o\\m.  But  with 
the  chain,  a  steamer  can  tow  four  or  six  barges 
holding  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons,  at  a  speed  that 
powerful  tugboats  cannot  attain,  and  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  only  about  one-third  of  the  fuel  required 
by  free  running  vessels. 


WATER  FOWL  A  PEST  IN  TEXAS 

Wild  ducks,  brant  and  geese  were  a  pest  upon 
some  of  the  farms  of  the  South  Plains  region  of 
West  Texas  last  fall  and  winter.  They  swarmed 
into  the  maize  fields  literally  by  the  millions  and 
destroyed  a  big  part  of  the  crop.  This  visitation 
promises  to  be  repeated  this  year,  and  so  the 
farmers  are  arranging  to  harvest  their  grain  and 
get  it  stored  early. 

So  well  pleased  were  many  of  the  wild  ducks 
with  this  part  of  the  country  that  thousands  of 
them  remained  over  and  nested  in  the  tall  grass 
and  sage  weeds  that  border  the  ponds  and  lakes 
and  brought  forth  large  broods.  Many  of  them 
were  captured  and  domesticated.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  settings  of  wild  duck  eggs  were  placed 
under  chicken  hens  and  hatched.  But  most  of 
the  ducklings  hear  the  “call  of  the  wild”  and 
flew  away.  • 

It  is  regarded  as  somewhat  remarkable  that 
wild  ducks  should  have  adopted  this  far  inland 
region  as  breeding  grounds.  It  is  nearly  600 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  where  the  wild  Avater  foAvl 
have  heretofore  been  making  their  annual  migra¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  wild  ducks 
began  coming  to  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  large  numbers.  During  the  last  two  years 
they  have  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  in  the 
late  fall  the  sky  was  at  times  darkened  by  them. 
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CHARLIE  CHAPMAN’S  COURAGE 

— OR — 

THE  BOY  WHO  TOOK  CARE  OF  HIS 

MOTHER 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 

CHAPTER  XIII— (continued) 

“The  treatment  was  a  trifle  bitter,  judge,”  an¬ 
swered  Charlie.  “But  I  am  not  going  to  let  her 
see  that  she  hurts  me  by  running  about  with 
Lewis  Hen  Ion.  But  I’d  rather  not  talk  with  her 
dad  about  it,  of  all  people.  It  doesn’t  seem  ex¬ 
actly  square  to  Frances.” 

The  judge  laughed. 

“Well,  girls  talk  about  their  affairs  with  fel¬ 
lows’  mothers.  And  I  know  what  sort  of  a  young¬ 
ster  I  want  my  daughter  to  like  the  most.  By  my 
tip  is  something  absolutely  different,  Charlie.  It 
is  as  far  away  from  love  as  the  subject  of  mules.” 

“That’s  pretty  far  off,  although  they  do  say 
that  a  fellow  who  can  handle  a  mule,  can  coax 
affection,”  laughed  our  friend. 

“Just  exactly.  And  this  is  my  tip.” 

The  judge  beckoned  to  the  lad  to  walk  out  to 
the  side  of  the  yard  which  surrounded  the  fine 
old  house.  Lewis  Henlon  was  busily  talking  to 
Bess  and  Frances,  for  he  had  begged  his  for¬ 
giveness,  and  he,  too,  was  going  to  stay  for  sup¬ 
per. 

“Now,  look  at  this,”  said  the  judge.  “It’s  get¬ 
ting  toward  twilight.  But  you  can  read  it  aloud.” 

Charlie  took  a  paper  which  the  judge  handed 
him  and  read  in  a  low  voice: 

“Dear  Judge  Cromley:  I  am  coming  up  to 
Fernbank  next  week  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of 
draught  mules’ for  the  army  service,  and  for  some 
exporting,  as  I  have  a  large  order  from  a  well- 
known  citv  firm  down  here.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  in  Fernbank  when  I  get  there,  for  I  want 
to  revive  our  old  friendship.  Don’t  tell  any  one 
about  this  outside  of  your  immediate  family,  for 
I  have  heard  that  mules  are  cheap  around  Fern¬ 
bank,  and  I  want  to  get  some  good  bargains. 

“Your  old  friend, 
“Captain  James  Burke.” 

Charlie  looked  in  a  wondering  way  at  the  judge 
but  waited  for  the  older  man  to  speak. 

“Well,  don’t  you  get  the  hint?” 

“Not  exactly,”  replied  Charlie.  “And,  anyway, 
I  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  this  tip.  You 
were  told  not  to  tell  any  one  outside  your  im¬ 
mediate  family.” 

The  judge  laughed. 

“I  am  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  you 
read  it  yourself.  Now,  I  can  only  say  this,  that 
I  did  not  tell  you  that  message.  I  can  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  will  be  a  member  of  the  immediate 
family  some  happy  day,  if  I  can  judge  from  pies- 
ent  signs.” 


Charlie  shook  his  head. 

“Judge,  you  are  my  best  friend,  and  I  would 
rather  that  you  were  my  second  father  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  but  I  know  it  will  never 
turn  out  that  way.” 

Just  then  Frances  called  sweetly  to  the  lad,  as 
he  stood  with  her  father: 

“Charlie,  come  and  talk  to  us  awhile,  won’t 
you,  and  be  nice?” 

Charlie  started  that  way,  but  the  judge  winked 
and  shook  his  head  ever  so  slightly,  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  glance. 

“No,  I  can’t  now;  I’m  talking  business.  Sorry, 
Frances,  I’ll  be  there  in  a  little  while,”  said  Char¬ 
lie,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

Frances  pouted  away,  and  the  feeling  did  her 
good. 

Meanwhile  Judge  Cromley  told  about  Major 
James  Burke. 

“He  is  a  great  expert  at  buying  horses  and 
mules,  for  the  armies  of  this  and  other  countries. 
You  know,  Charlie,  mules  are  very  valuable,  and 
there  are  none  comparable  to  the  American  brand 
in  the  foreign  countries.  So  you  can  take  your 
own  counsel.  You’ll  see  what  he  will  do  when  he 
gets  here.  And  I  might  tell  you  that  mules  are 
selling  here  at  about  two-thirds  what  they  bring  in 
the  city  markets.” 

Charlie’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  dishonest  thing  to 
buy  up  all  the  mules  I  could  get  an  option  on?” 

he  asked,  in  excitement. 

• 

“No,  of  course  not.  You  have  a  right  to  do 
what  you  can.  That  is  business.  This  is  no 
monopoly  at  all.  There  are  other  mules  besides 
the  ones  around  Fernbank,  though  perhaps  none 
so  obstinate.  But,  now  act  as  you  see  fit.  If 
you  can  make  ten  dollars  profit  off  each  one  you 
buy  to  sell  again,  I  don’t  see  what  is  wrong  about 
it.” 


“Then  he  would  be  getting  a  bargain,  anyway, 
wouldn’t  he?”  asked  Charlie.  “He  would  go  else¬ 
where  unless  the  mules  were  at  a  good  price, 
wouldn’t  he?” 


“Exactly,  my  lad,”  said  the  judge.  “But  there, 
I  hear  the  supper  tnffl  tinkling  its  welcome  mes¬ 
sage.  Come,  let’s  in  to  satisfy  thei  nner  man. 
You  can  just  keep  very  still,  and  act  very  quick¬ 
ly  on  this  bit  of  news.  Come  on.” 

Charlie  followed  him,  and  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  he  gave  no  evidence  of  having  a  great 
problem  on  his  mind  during  that  jolly  evening. 

He  was  merry  and  gay,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  collar  was  still  badly  crumpled  up  from  the 
enforced  laundry  in  the  establishment  of  old  Lady 
Nature. 


He  and  Bess  enjoyed  themselves  still  more, 
while  Frances  was  kept  guessing  still  more  as 
well.  She  showed  her  favor  to  Lewis  Henlon, 
wdio  had  acted  better  than  ever  before. 

At  last  the  evening  was  over,  and  Charlie  had 
the  darky  saddle  Black  Nell. 

He  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and  walked  to 
the  gate  with  Henlon.  There  the  rich  man’s  son 
stopped  him  for  a  few  low  'words  which  sur¬ 
prised  the  youth. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES. 


HELD  IN  JAWS  OF  ALASKA  BEAR 

The  latest  report  sent  from  Alaska  to  combat 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  preservation  of  the 
Alaskan  bear,  which  has  been  aroused  in  the 
East  by  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  is  the  story  of  an  attack 
on  two  expert  native  hunters  by  a  large  female 
brown  bear  in  the  Hoonag  Sound  region.  - 
Charlie  James,  19  years  old,  a  Thlingit,  and  his 
older  clan  relative,  Harold  Bailey,  were  hunting 
deer  recently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hoonag 
Sound,  which  is  noted  for  vicious  bears  of  large 
size.  The  men  had  separated  to  round  up  a 
particularly  large  buck,  when  Charlie  came  upon 
a  large  brown  bear  with  two  good  sized  cubs. 

Before  he  could  raise  his  rifle  the  bear  was 
upon  him,  knocked  him  down,  picked  him  up  by 
the  back  and  was  carrying  him  away  in  her  jaws 
when  Bailey,  who  had  heard  his  screams,  came 
to  the  rescue.  _ 

According  to  the  story  Bailey  told  Dr.  Pigg 
when  he  arrived  at  Sitka  on  his  gasolene  launch 
with  his  wounded  partner,  the  bear  dropped  Char¬ 
lie  James  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
Bailey.  He  shot  and  wounded  her,  but  did  not 
pursue  when  she  made  off  into  the  woods  with 
her  cubs.  He  said  he  had  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  his  friend  down  the  mountain  to  the  shore, 
and  then  from  the  rowboat  to  the  motorboat, 
which  was  anchored  in  deep  water. 

James  was  badly  injured  and  was  taken  to  the 
Government  Hospital  for  natives  in  Juneau, 
Alaska,  for  extensive  treatment. 

This  is  one  of  many  cases  of  vicious  attacks  by 
brown  bears  in  this  district  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  last  few  years. 


MINIATURE  ORCHARDS 

A  certain  boy  with  a  famous  appetite  for  fruit 
discovered  early  in  his  career  that  the  trees  with 
the  best  fruit  were  to  be  found  in  what  was  called 
the  “hospital”  of  his  grandfather’s  fruit  .nursery,* 
a  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  refuse  trees,  which 
were  too  small  for  customers,  and  which  were 
often  taken  up  and  replanted.  Many  a  fine  feast 
the  boy  enjoyed  in  the  hospital,  but  it  was  not 
yntil  he  came  to  a  thinking  age  that  he  realized 
why  these  particular  trees  bore  fine  crops,  al¬ 
though  they  never  made  a  strong  growth. 

The  reason  was  simply^  that  they  were  often 
moved  and  that  the  ground  round  them  was  often 
dug  over.  Understanding  this,  he  began  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  system  of  fruit  cultivation,  that 
of  making  the  trees  fruitful  and  healthy  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  roots  near  the  surface,  pruning  the  trees 
frequently  and  moving  them  if  necessary  once  in 
about  two  years.  In  this  way  the  trees  are  kept 
dwarfed  and  great  crops  are  produced. 

In  old  fashioned  orchards  trees  are  allowed  to 
g/ow  to  whatever  size  and  in  whatever  shape  they 
will,  and  the  grass  is  permitted  to  grow  beneath, 
for  food,  it  may  be,  for  cattle.  But  now  the 
orchards  are  orchards  in  miniature,  condensed 


orchards,  with  trees  only  a  few  feet  in  height  and 
generally  either  pyramidal  in  shape  or  like  little 
bushes,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  is  carefully 
cultivated. 

An  apple  orchard  of  one  acre  planted  with 
dwarf  trees  will  contain  more  than  500  trees 
shaped  either  as  broad  little  bushes  or  as  regu¬ 
lar  pyramids;  and  there  will  be  space  for  'some 
700  smaller  bush  fruits  between  the  trees.  The 
effect  on  the  fruit  trade  that  has  been  wrought 
by  such  revolutionizing  ideas  cannot  be  calculat¬ 
ed.  The  little  bush  or  pyramidal  trees  make  very 
fine  ornaments  for  lawns  or  gardens. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  pots  as  ornaments  for  conserva¬ 
tories.  The  trees,  with  their  beautiful  foliage 
and  fruit,  are  as  decorative  as  any  exotic  flower 
and  would  be  well  worth  growing  for  their  beauty 
alone,  even  if  their  fruit  were  uneatable.  In 
certain  gardens  small  orchards  are  grown  under 
glass — orchards  of  peaches,  nectarines,  cherries 
and  plums,  while  pears  are  grown  in  pots  in 
simple  orchard  houses  without  artificial  heat. 
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NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 


I  am  sitting  here  at  my  desk,  gazing  upon  the 
beautiful  moonlit  landscape,  through  which  the 
river  winds  like  a  silver  thread;  and  oyer  all,  tn 
distant  mountains,  standing  like  silent  sentinels, 
tell  me  how  weak  is  man,  and  how  wonderful  is 
the  universe;  how  like  a  beautiful  machine,  pei- 
fect  in  all  its  parts,  and  set  in  motion  by  a  master 
hand  and  mind  that  can  control  all  things.  . 

I  have  come  across  the  history  of  a  singular 
being,  while  just  now  searching  among  my  uncle  s 
papers  for  the  materials  with  which  to  frame  a 
sketch,  and  as  it  is  interesting,  I  will  give  it  in 
brief  for  the  benefit  of  my  many  readers.  _ 

I  know  they  will  not  blame  me  for  making  this 
wandering  introduction,  as  it  is  a  habit  acquired 
from  reading  so  much  of  my  good  old  uncle’s 
notes,  and,  with  this  brief  apology,  I  will  proceed. 

Raymond  Allie  was  a  fine-looking,  noble  young 
fellow  of  about  twenty-five,  and  was  engaged  to 
marry  a  beautiful  young  creature  named  Esther 
Beaumont,  rumored  to  be  wealthy.  • 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  Raymond’s 
mother  was  insane,  incurably  so,  in  fact,  and  that 
many  physicians  had  pronounced  him  to  be  tainted 
with  the  same  dreadful  malady. 

He  was  said  to  have  come  from  New  York,  but 
beyond  that  nothing  was  known  of  him,  but  as  he 
was  universally  liked,  that  did.  not  make  much 
difference. 

His  mother  had  been  an  actress,  and  had  become 
insane  from  study  and  excitement,  although  in¬ 
sanity  had  long  been  inherited  in  her  family. 

She  was  kept  closely  confined  in  an  asylum,  and 
Raymond  occasionally  received  reports  of  her  con¬ 
dition,  keeping  the  affair  a  profound  secret,  from 


motives  of  pride. 

Esther  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  Raymond  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  tell  her,  as  he  knew  it  would 
pain  her,  and  could  do  no  good. 

She  learned  the  terrrible  secret,  however,  in  a 
sudden  and  most  unexpected  manner. 

Raymond  and  she  were  visiting  a  country  fair 
one  day,  and  were  walking  through  the  grounds, 
mixing  with  the  gay  throng  and  seeing  the  many 
interesting  sights  when  the  event  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  happened. 

As  the  two  were  walking  slowly  along,  arm-in¬ 
arm,  Esther  suddenly  heard  a  shrill  laugh  close 
behind  her,  and  turning  around,  beheld  a  most 
pitiable  object. 


A  woman,  unmistakably  insane,  and  very  shab¬ 
bily  dressed,  came  shuffling  up,  and  extended  one 
skinny  hand. 

“Ha-ha-ha!  you  are  in  fine  company,  are  you 
*not?”  giggled  the  poor  creature;  “you  will  marry 
the  son  of  a  mad  woman,  and  come  and  live  with 
me.  Ha-ha!  ’twill  be  merry  sport.  Give  your 
mother-in-law  a  trifle  to  buy  a  new  bonnet.” 

Esther  clung  tremblingly  to  Raymond’s  arm, 
and  with  a  frightened  look  drew  away  from  the 
poor  lunatic,  who  held  out  her  hand  again  most 
pitifully. 

“Raymond,”  said  the  young  lady,  in  great  ter¬ 
ror,  Svho  is  this  woman  who  stares  at  me  so?” 


Raymond  turned  around,  and  his  face  became 
ashy  pale,  though  he  endeavored  to  conceal  his 
emotions,  and  to  appear  calm. 

“My  goodness!  How  did  she  come  here?”  he 
gasped. 

“Let  me  kiss  you,  my  sweet,”  said  the  woman, 
“and  then  you  will  be  like  me,  and  we  will  all  live 
together — you  and  I,  and  my  darling  Raymond. 
Ha-ha-ha!”  and  her  laugh  was  enough  to  chill 
one’s  blood.  “You  and  I,  and  my  little  Raymond, 
my  pet,  my  angel.” 

“Raymond,  for  mercy’s  sake,  take  me  away!” 
said  the  poor  young  lady,  trembling  with  fear. 

The  woman  darted  forward,  and  seized  Esther’s 
hand  in  her  own  emaciated  one,  and  attempted  to 
kiss  her;  but  Esther  screamed,  and  Raymond  in¬ 
terposed  himself  between  the  two  women. 

“Ha-ha!  you  will  learn  to  love  me,”  said  the 
insane  woman,  with  a  shrill  laugh.  “Raymond, 
tell  her  she  must  do  so,  and  come  to  live  with  me. 
I  am  so  lonely  there  in  my  prison.” 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,  leave  us,”  said  Ray¬ 
mond. 

A  crowd  was  collecting,  and  Esther  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  nervous  and  excited,  and 
Raymond  felt  that  he  must  get  her  away  from 
this  woman  as  soon  as  possible. 

“You  shall  not  leave  me!”  shrieked  the  lunatic. 
“You  cannot  escape  me!  I  will  follow  you,  and 
live  with  you,  and  love  you  as  in  the  old  days.” 

“Raymond,  my  beloved,  tell  me,  in  pity  tell  me, 
wdio  is  this  woman?” 

Raymond  smothered  his  feeling  by  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will,  and  said,  calmly: 

“She  is  my  mother!” 

Poor  Esther  fainted  dead  away  at  these  words, 
and  when  she  recovered,  was  lying  upon  a  sofa  in 
one  of  the  exhibition  buildings. 

“Where  is  she?”  she  gasped. 

“Gone  away,”  said  Raymond. 

He  did  not  say  that  two  policemen  had  put  his 
unfortunate  mother  into  a  carriage,  and  driven 
her  at  his  request  to  the  insane  asylum  where  my 
uncle  presided,  but  such  was  the  case. 

“And  this  poor  insane  creature  is  your 
mother?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Raymond,  with  a  great  effort 
at  appearing  calm. 

“And  you  never  told  me?” 

“I  could  not  bear  to  do  so,  my  love.” 

“But  I  might  have  visited  her,  and  comforted 
her  in  her  loneliness.”  ] 

“It  would  have  been  useless.  She  is  incurable, 
and  dangerous  to  approach.  She  will  be  raving 
before  morning.  I  cannot  imagine  how  she  con¬ 
trived  to  escape.” 

“Poor  thing!  she  said  she  was  lonely,  and 
wanted  you.” 

“So  she  has  said  before,  and  has  twice  attempt¬ 
ed  to  take  my  life.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 
her.” 

The  poor  woman  soon  relapsed  into  a  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  dangerous  state,  as  Raymond  had  said 
she  would,  and  after  orfe  visit,  Esther  saw  she 
could  d  onothing  for  her.  j 

She  pitied  Raymond  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  she  had 
taken  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  gone  away 
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i  him.  as  he  himself  began  to  show  signs  of  a 
dering  mind. 

le  imagined  that  she  would  have  a  soothing 
tence  upon  his  character,  and  for  a  time  she 
but  at  last  he  began  to  be  more  violent,  and 
led  to  resent  her  being  kind  and  considerate 
ini. 

e  would  not  go  to  see  his  mother,  and  once 
n  she  gently  remonstrated  with  him  for  his 
ect  he  turned  upon  her  with  the  fury  of  a 
beast,  and  threw  her  upon  the  floor, 
len  he  seized  a  bronze  vase,  and  was  about  to 
;e  her  on  the  head,  when  her  brother,  alarmed 
he  noise,  rushed  into  the  room  just  in  season 
revent  the  catastrophe. 

e  received  the  blow  intended  for  his  sister, 
fell  unconscious  upon  the  lounge, 
ith  a  wild  laugh,  the  maniac,  for  such  he  now 
in  very  truth,  dashed  from  the  room, 
aymond  was  found  in  the  woods,  nearly  nude, 
raving  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  and  it 
ired  the  combined  efforts  of  several  strong 
to  secure  him. 

3  was  taken  to  the  asylum,  pronounced  dan- 
usly  insane,  and  put  in  a  cell  No.  17,  in  the 
mt  ward,  and  a  careful  watch  placed  upon 

ie  day  he  reached  his  hand  through  the  barred 
of  his  cell,  and  took  down  a  thermometer 
Iging  near,  the  back  of  which  was  of  metal, 
lis  he  contrived  to  make  into  a  saw,  and  cut 
i  way  out  one  night,  entering  the  cell  occupied 
|  is  mother  in  the  same  way. 
i  3  attacked  the  poor  woman  furiously,  and  her 
I  ims  attracted  the  attention  of  the  keepers, 
i  ran  at  once  to  the  spot. 

I  hen  they  reached  it  they  discovered  that  No. 

I  as  the  man  was  invariably  called,  had  suc- 
j  ed  in  inflicting  such  serious  injuries  that  the 
f  an’s  life  was  despaired  of. 

\  ie  man  was  overpowered  and  locked  in  his 
l  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  his  poor 
I  ler  died,  and  was  buried  the  day  afterwards. 

).  17  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  mother’s 
hh,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  in  the  most  idi- 
I  manner,  dancing  and  singing,  and  making  the 
II;  frightful  noises. 

I’ter  that  his  violent  spells  came  on  at  inter- 
;  but  there  was  now  not  the  least  chance  of 
I  ;ver  being  cured,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  public 
tution  where  such  cases  were  received. 

[  r  a  strange  coincidence,  his  cell  there  was  also 
I  17,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
nd  insisted  upon  being  called  by  the  name  of 
17,  and  nothing  else. 

70  years  passed  away,  and  in  all  this  time  he 
|  3  many  attempts  to  escape,  but  was  always 
d  and  seized  before  he  could  leave  the  build- 

?  was  merely  biding  his  time,  and  one  day  in 
1  3r  that  time  came. 

ith  a  saw  made  from  a  watch  spring,  stolen 
another  patient,  he  let  his  way  out'  of  the 
and  then  started  for  the  outer  doors, 
rubber  mat  was  placed  in  front  of  his  cell, 
this  he  cut  into  strips  and  bound  about  his 
so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
th  h  feet  shod  in  rubber,  he  made  his  way 
lly  through  the  corridors  without  arousing 


any  of  the  attendants,  and  at  last  reached  the 
office. 

He  knew  every  passage  in  the  building,  and 
therefore  experienced  no  trouble  in  finding  his 
way,  but  there  was  still  a  guard  to  be  passed  when 
he  reached  the  office. 

With  a  frenzied  scream  No.  17  sprang  toward 
the  door,  the  man  jumping  to  his  feet  in  order  to 
stop  him. 

He  was  too  late,  however,  and  the  maniac  rushed 
out  into  the  bitter  cold. 

He  had  not  had  time  to  close  and  lock  the  door 
after  him,  and  the  guard  pursued  him  hotly. 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind  they  flew  along,  No. 
17  keeping  just  far  enough  ahead  to  be  out  of 
reach,  the  guard  running  with  all  his  might,  and 
resolving  to  capture  the  runaway  at  all  hazards. 

He  was  an  excellent  runner,  and  seemed  never 
to  tire  out,  although  the  maniac  was  beginning  to 
pant  from  exhaustion. 

The  two  came  suddenly  upon  a  river,  whose 
swollen  and  turbid  waters,  thick  with  large  cakes 
of  floating  ice,  dashed  along  with  terrible  speed. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  but  it  was 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  more  than  half 
of  the  flooring  upon  the  further  end  being  away. 

The  crossbeams  were  some  distance  apart,  and 
were  covered  with  ice,  rendering  the  passage  a 
most  dangerous  one. 

No.  17  sprang  upon  the  bridge,  closely  followed 
by  the  guard,  but  in  a  moment  the  broken  part 
was  reached,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  maniac  must 
now  be  captured. 

Not  so,  as  we  shall  see. 

With  a  shriek  he  sprang  for  the  first  cross  beam, 
reaching  it  in  safety. 

From  that  he  leaped  to  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  all  the  succeeding  ones,  until  he  once  more 
reached  the  boards,  when  he  dashed  to  the  land 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

The  rubber  tied  about  his  feet  prevented  his 
slipping  from  the  icy  beams  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  reach  the  other  shore  in  safety. 

The  baffled  keeper  was  unable  to  follow,  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  sound  part  of  the  bridge,  he 
had  the  chagrin  of  witnessing  the  terrrible  flight 
of  No.  17,  his  safe  passage  across'  the  ice-covered 
beams,  and  his  ultimate  disappearance. 

He  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  his  prisoner,  how¬ 
ever,  and  going  to  a  place  further  up  the  river, 
crossed  over  in  safety,  and  at  once  began  to  hunt 
’  for  the  maniac. 

At  last,  the  party  of  searchers,  for  many  had 
joined  in  the  hunt,  carpe  across  him  upon  the  rail¬ 
road  track. 

He  saw  them,  and  uttering  a  hideous  scream, 
ran  down  the  track  like  lightning. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  shriek  of  a  loco¬ 
motive,  and  around  a  sharp  curve  just  ahead  of 
them  the  party  saw  a  locomotive  approaching. 

They  jumped  aside  just  in  time  to  let  it  pass, 
and  then  ran  ahead,  the  keeper  having  seen  some¬ 
thing  dark  lying  upon  the  snow  by  the  side  of 
the  track. 

The  maniac  had  been  struck  by  the  train  and 
hurled  back  upon  the  ground,  his  head  coming 
in  contact  with  a  stone. 

No.  17  was  dead. 
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By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 


I  am  sitting  here  at  my  desk,  gazing  upon  the 
beautiful  moonlit  landscape,  through  which  the 
river  winds  like  a  silver  thread;  and  over  all,  the 
distant  mountains,  standing  like  silent  sentinels, 
tell  me  how  weak  is  man,  and  how  wonderful  is 
the  universe;  how  like  a  beautiful  machine,  pei- 
fect  in  all  its  parts,  and  set  in  motion  by  a  master 
hand  and  mind  that  can  control  all  things. 

I  have  come  across  the  history  of  a  singular 
being,  while  just  now  searching  among  my  uncle’s 
papers  for  the  materials  with  which  to  frame  a 
sketch,  and  as  it  is  interesting,  I  will  give  it  in 
brief  for  the  benefit  of  my  many  readers. 

I  know  they  will  not  blame  me  for  making  this 
wandering  introduction,  as  it  is  a  habit  acquired 
from  reading  so  much  of  my  good  old  uncle’s 
notes,  and,  with  this  brief  apology,  I  will  proceed. 

Raymond  Allie  was  a  fine-looking,  noble  young 
fellow  of  about  twenty-five,  and  was  engaged  to 
marry  a  beautiful  young  creature  named  Esther 
Beaumont,  rumored  to  be  wealthy.  • 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  Raymond’s 
mother  was  insane,  incurably  so,  in  fact,  and  that 
many  physicians  had  pronounced  him  to  be  tainted 
with  the  same  dreadful  malady. 

He  was  said  to  have  come  from  New  York,  but 
beyond  that  nothing  was  known  of  him,  but  as  he 
was  universally  liked,  that  did  not  make  much 
difference. 

His  mother  had  been  an  actress,  and  had  become 
insane  from  study  and  excitement,  although  in¬ 
sanity  had  long  been  inherited  in  her  family. 

She  was  kept  closely  confined  in  an  asylum,  and 
Raymond  occasionally  received  reports  of  her  con¬ 
dition,  keeping  the  affair  a  profound  secret,  from 
motives  of  pride. 

Esther  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  Raymond  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  tell  her,  as  he  knew  it  would 
pain  her,  and  could  do  no  good. 

She  learned  the  terrrible  secret,  however,  in  a 
sudden  and  most  unexpected  manner. 

Raymond  and  she  were  visiting  a  country  fair 
one  day,  and  were  walking  through  the  grounds, 
mixing  with  the  gay  throng  and  seeing  the  many 
interesting  sights  when  the  event  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  happened. 

As  the  two  were  walking  slowly  along,  arm-in¬ 
arm,  Esther  suddenly  heard  a  shrill  laugh  close 
behind  her,  and  turning  around,  beheld  a  most 
pitiable  object. 

A  woman,  unmistakably  insane,  and  very  shab¬ 
bily  dressed,  came  shuffling  up,  and  extended  one 
skinny  hand. 

‘‘Ha-ha-ha!  you  are  in  fine  company,  are  you 
not?”  giggled  the  poor  creature;  “you  will  marry 
the  son  of  a  mad  woman,  and  come  and  live  with 
me.  Ha-ha!  ’twill  be  merry  sport.  Give  your 
mother-in-law  a  trifle  to  buy  a  new  bonnet.” 

Esther  clung  tremblingly  to  Raymond’s  arm, 
and  with  a  frightened  look  drew  away  from  the 
poor  lunatic,  who  held  out  her  hand  again  most 
pitifully. 

“Raymond,”  said  the  young  lady,  in  great  ter¬ 
ror,  ‘who  is  this  woman  who  stares  at  me  so  V* 


Raymond  turned  around,  and  his  face  becan 
ashy  pale,  though  he  endeavored  to  conceal  h 
emotions,  and  to  appear  calm. 

“My  goodness!  How  did  she  come  here?”  1 
gasped. 

“Let  me  kiss  you,  my  sweet,”  said  the  woma 
“and  then  you  will  be  like  me,  and  we  will  all  In 
together — you  and  I,  and  my  darling  Raymon 
Ha-ha-ha!”  and  her  laugh  was  enough  to  chi 
one’s  blood.  “You  and  I,  and  my  little  Raymon 
my  pet,  my  angel.” 

“Raymond,  for  mercy’s  sake,  take  me  away 
said  the  poor  young  lady,  trembling  with  fear. 

The  woman  darted  forward,  and  seized  Esther 
hand  in  her  own  emaciated  one,  and  attempted  1 
kiss  her;  but  Esther  screamed,  and  Raymond  ir 
terposed  himself  between  the  two  women. 

“Ha-ha!  you  will  learn  to  love  me,”  said  th 
insane  woman,  with  a  shrill  laugh.  “Raymon< 
tell  her  she  must  do  so,  and  come  to  live  with  m< 
I  am  so  lonely  there  in  my  prison.” 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,  leave  us,”  said  Ray 
mond. 

A  crowd  was  collecting,  and  Esther  was  be 
coming  more  and  more  nervous  and  excited,  an 
Raymond  felt  that  he  must  get  her  away  fror 
this  woman  as  soon  as  possible. 

“You  shall  not  leave  me!”  shrieked  the  lunatk 
“You  cannot  escape  me!  I  will  follow  you,  an 
live  with  you,  and  love  you  as  in  the  old  days.” 

“Raymond,  my  beloved,  tell  me,  in  pity  tell  mo 
who  is  this  woman?” 

Raymond  smothered  his  feeling  by  a  strong 
effort  of  the  will,  and  said,  calmly: 

“She  is  my  mother!” 

Poor  Esther  fainted  dead  away  at  these  words 
and  when  she  recovered,  was  lying  upon  a  sofa  ii 
one  of  the  exhibition  buildings. 

“Where  is  she?”  she  gasped. 

“Gone  away,”  said  Raymond. 

He  did  not  say  that  two  policemen  had  put  hi. 
unfortunate  mother  into  a  carriage,  and  driver 
her  at  his  request  to  the  insane  asylum  where  nn 
uncle  presided,  but  such  was  the  case. 

“And  this  poor  insane  creature  is  you: 
mother?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Raymond,  with  a  great  effor 
at  appearing  calm. 

“And  you  never  told  me?” 

“I  could  not  bear  to  do  so,  my  love.” 

“But  I  might  have  visited  her,  and  comforter 
her  in  her  loneliness.” 

“It  would  have  been  useless.  She  is  incurable 
and  dangerous  to  approach.  She  will  be  raving 
before  morning.  I  cannot  imagine  how  she  con¬ 
trived  to  escape.” 

“Poor  thing!  she  said  she  was  lonely,  and 
wanted  you.” 

“So  she  has  said  before,  and  has  twice  attempt¬ 
ed  to  take  my  life.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 
her.” 

The  poor  woman  soon  relapsed  into  a  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  dangerous  state,  as  Raymond  had  said 
she  would,  and  after  orfe  visit,  Esther  saw  she 
could  d  onothing  for  her. 

She  pitied  Raymond  from  the  bottom  of  hei 
heart,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  she  had 
taken  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  gone  away 
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from  him,  as  he  himself  began  to  show  signs  of  a 
wandering  mind. 

She  imagined  that  she  would  have  a  soothing 
influence  upon  his  character,  and  for  a  time  she 
did,  but  at  last  he  began  to  be  more  violent,  and 
seemed  to  resent  her  being  kind  and  considerate 
to  him. 

He  would  not  go  to  see  his  mother,  and  once 
when  she  gently  remonstrated  'with  him  for  his 
neglect  he  turned  upon  her  with  the  fury  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  threw  her  upon  the  floor. 

Then  he  seized  a  bronze  vase,  and  was  about  to 
strike  her  on  the  head,  when  her  brother,  alarmed 
by  the  noise,  rushed  into  the  room  just  in  season 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

He  received  the  blow  intended  for  his  sister, 
and  fell  unconscious  upon  the  lounge. 

With  a  wild  laugh,  the  maniac,  for  such  he  now 
was  in  very  truth,  dashed  from  the  room. 

Raymond  was  found  in  the  woods,  nearly  nude, 
and  raving  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  and  it 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  several  strong 
men  to  secure  him. 

He  was  taken  to  the  asylum,  pronounced  dan¬ 
gerously  insane,  and  put  in  a  cell  No.  17,  in  the 
violent  ward,  and  a  careful  watch  placed  upon 
him. 

One  day  he  reached  his  hand  through  the  barred 
door  of  his  cell,  and  took  down  a  thermometer 
hanging  near,  the  back  of  which  was  of  metal. 

This  he  contrived  to  make  into  a  saw,  and  cut 
his  way  out  one  night,  entering  the  cell  occupied 
by  his  mother  in  the  same  way. 

He  attacked  the  poor  woman  furiously,  and  her 
screams  attracted  the  attention  of  the  keepers, 
who  ran  at  once  to  the  spot. 

When  they  reached  it  they  discovered  that  No. 
17,  as  the  man  was  invariably  called,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inflicting  such  serious  injuries  that  the 
woman’s  life  was  despaired  of. 

The  man  was  overpowered  and  locked  in  his 
cell;  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  his  poor 
mother  died,  and  was  buried  the  day  afterwards. 

No.  17  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  mother’s 
death,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  in  the  most  idi¬ 
otic  manner,  dancing  and  singing,  and  making  the 
most  frightful  noises. 

After  that  his  violent  spells  came  on  at  inter¬ 
vals;  but  there  was  now  not  the  least  chance  of 
his  ever  being  cured,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  public 
institution  where  such  cases  were  received. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  his  cell  there  was  also 
No.  17,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered 
it,  and  insisted  upon  being  called  by  the  name  of 
No.  17,  and  nothing  else. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  in  all  this  time  he 
made  many  attempts  to  escape,  but  was  always 
foiled  and  seized  before  he  could  leave  the  build¬ 
ing. 

He  wa~  merely  biding  his  time,  and  one  day  in 
winter  that  time  came. 

With  a  saw  made  from  a  watch  spring,  stolen 
from  another  patient,  he  let  his  way  out’  of  the 
cell,  and  then  started  for  the  outer  doors. 

A  rubber  mat  was  placed  in  front  of  his  cell, 
aru;  this  he  cut  into  strips  and  bound  about  his 
•hoes,  :  o  as  to  deaden  the  sound  of  his  footsteps. 

V-  ;th  hi  -  feet  shod  in  rubber,  he  made  his  way 
rapidly  through  the  corridors  without  arousing 


any  of  the  attendants,  and  at  last  reached  the 
office. 

He  knew  every  passage  in  the  building,  and 
therefore  experienced  no  trouble  in  finding  his 
way,  but  there  was  still  a  guard  to  be  passed  when 
he  reached  the  office. 

With  a  frenzied  scream  No.  17  sprang  toward 
the  door,  the  man  jumping  to  his  feet  in  order  to 
stop  him. 

He  was  too  late,  however,  and  the  maniac  rushed 
out  into  the  bitter  cold. 

He  had  not  had  time  to  close  and  lock  the  door 
after  him,  and  the  guard  pursued  him  hotly. 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind  they  flew  along,  No. 
17  keeping  just  far  enough  ahead  to  be  out  of 
reach,  the  guard  running  with  all  his  might,  and 
resolving  to  capture  the  runaway  at  all  hazards. 

He  was  an  excellent  runner,  and  seemed  never 
to  tire  out,  although  the  maniac  was  beginning  to 
pant  from  exhaustion. 

The  two  came  suddenly  upon  a  river,  whose 
swollen  and  turbid  waters,  thick  with  large  cakes 
of  floating  ice,  dashed  along  with  terrible  speed. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  but  it  was 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  more  than  half 
of  the  flooring  upon  the  further  end  being  away. 

The  crossbeams  were  some  distance  apart,  and 
were  covered  with  ice,  rendering  the  passage  a 
most  dangerous  one. 

No.  17  sprang  upon  the  bridge,  closely  followed 
by  the  guard,  but  in  a  moment  the  broken  part 
was  reached,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  maniac  must 
now  be  captured. 

Not  so,  as  we  shall  see. 

With  a  shriek  he  sprang  for  the  first  cross  beam, 
reaching  it  in  safety. 

From  that  he  leaped  to  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  all  the  succeeding  ones,  until  he  once  more 
reached  the  boards,  when  he  dashed  to  the  land 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

The  rubber  tied  about  his  feet  prevented  his 
slipping  from  the  icy  beams  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  reach  the  other  shore  in  safety. 

The  baffled  keeper  was  unable  to  follow,  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  sound  part  of  the  bridge,  he 
had  the  chagrin  of  witnessing  the  terrrible  flight 
of  No.  17,  his  safe  passage  across  the  ice-covered 
beams,  and  his  ultimate  disappearance. 

He  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  his  prisoner,  how¬ 
ever,  and  going  to  a  place  further  up  the  river, 
crossed  over  in  safety,  and  at  once  began  to  hunt 
'  for  the  maniac. 

At  last,  the  party  of  searchers,  for  many  had 
joined  in  the  hunt,  came  across  him  upon  the  rail¬ 
road  track. 

He  saw  them,  and  uttering  a  hideous  scream, 
ran  down  the  track  like  lightning. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  shriek  of  a  loco¬ 
motive,  and  around  a  sharp  curve  just  ahead  of 
them  the  party  saw  a  locomotive  approaching. 

They  jumped  aside  just  in  time  to  let  it  pass, 
and  then  ran  ahead,  the  keeper  having  seen  some¬ 
thing  dark  lying  upon  the  snow  by  the  side  of 
the  track. 

The  maniac  had  been  struck  by  the  train  and 
hurled  back  upon  the  ground,  his  head  coming 
in  contact  with  a  stone. 

No.  17  was  dead. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


FOUND  OLD  COIN 

George  Bunnell,  while  hoeing  in  his  tobacco 
patch  in  back  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clell  Cole¬ 
man  on  College  street,  Harrisburg,  Ky.,  found 
a  very  old  coin.  It  is  of  copper,  about  the  size 
of  a  quarter.  On  one  side  is  the  harp  of  Erin 
with  a  crown  of  England  above  it  and  “Hibernia, 
>9.”  On  the  other  side  is  the  head  of  George 
III.  of  England,  and  “Georgius  III.  Rex”  around 
the  edge.  The  date  of  the  coin  makes  it  151 
years  old. 

PARTRIDGE  HUNT  COSTLY 
Partridge  are  plentiful  in  Rush  County,  Wis., 
this  season,  in  fact,  more/plentiful  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years.  It  remained  for  Archie 
Haynes  to  furnish  concrete  evidence  of  just  how 
plentiful  these  birds  are.  Haynes  bagged  ten 
recently  a  few  miles  north  of  Ladysmith.  The 
only  “fly”  in  the  ointment  was  the  appearance 
of  Deputy  Game  Warden  Soule,  who  brought 
Haynes  and  a  companion,  Osbar  Burns,  before 
Judge  Williams.  The  latter  fined  them  $50  and 
costs  each,  plus  $5  for  each  bird  shot.  This 
brought  the  amount  which  Haynes  paid  up  to 
$101.82.  The  game  warden  confiscated  their  game 
guns  and  an  automobile. 


HUSKY  DRIVER  REVEALED  AS  A  GIRL 

Several  months  ago  “Jack  McConnell,”  driver 
of  a  dump  wagon  in  Philadelphia,  was  arrested 
along  with  two  other  youths  on  a  charge  of  at¬ 
tacking  a  young  woman.  The  three  were  held 
under  bail  for  trial  and  the  case  was  to  have  come 
up  in  a  few  days,  but  McConnell  was  again  ar¬ 
rested  for  beating  one  of  his  companions.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  McConnell  had  been  haled  be¬ 
fore  the  bar  of  justice  for  being  too  rollicksome 
and  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  devil 
may  care  sort  of  a  fellow. 

The  first  case  followed  the  assault  and  battery 
charge  and  then  came  a  big  surprise.  McConnell’s 
grandfather,  John  Gray,  seventy  years  old, 
stepped  "to  the  side  of  the  Judge  and  said:  “That’s 
impossible,  Judge  f  he  did  not  commit  the  crime.” 

“Why,”  asked  the  Judge. 

It  developed  that  “Jack  McConnell”  is  a  girl 
masquerading  in  men’s  clothes. 


ROB  SIX  WOMEN  IN  CAB 

Two  men  who  watched  the  guests  depart  from 
a  t  whist  party  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Israel 
Riseman,  at  1,902  South  Troy  street,  Chicago, 
early  the  other  morning,  overtook  six  women  rid¬ 
ing  in  a  taxicab  and  robbed  them  of  jewelry 
valued  at  nearly  $5,000. 

While  the  bandits  were  robbing  one  woman, 
however,  the  others  had  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
ceal  jewels  they  valued  at  $30,000  under  the 
cushions  in  the  cab. 

The  robbers  boarded  the  cab,  with  a  show  of 
revolvers,  while  it  still  was  in  sight  of  the  Rise- 
man  home,  and  Mrs.  Riseman  called,  the  police. 

One  man  put  his  revolver  against  the  head  of 
the  chauffeur  and  the  other  held  up  the  women. 
The  men  ordered  the  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Avenue  entrance  of  Douglas  Park,  where 
they  snatched  the  jewelry  in  sight  and  fled 
through  the  shrubbery. 


LAUGHS 


Mamma — Edith,  can  you  tell  me  what  “faith” 
is?  Edith  (aged  six) — Oh,  yes;  it’s  believing 
what  you  know  isn’t  true. 


Husband — Everything  in  this  house  is  out  of 
place.  Been  having  an  earthquake?  Wife — I’ve 
been  putting  things  in  order. 


“If  madame  will  pardon  me,  this  suit  does  not 
match  her  complexion  as  well  as  the  other.”  “The 
suit  is  all  right.  I  want  it  to  match  a  bull  pup.” 


A  little  girl  went  with  her  aunt  to  see  a  brand- 
new  baby,  and  when  she  came  home  she  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Oh,  mamma,  the  baby  cried  until  it  bent 
its  face  all  over!” 

- - 

Pittsburg  Man — What  would  you  folks  do  if  a 
mob  of  rioters  should  come  charging  down  Broad¬ 
way?  New  Yorker  (busily) — Start  a  policeman 
to  shooting  at  a  dog. 


“Why,  is  it,”  queried  the  fair  widow,  “that  they 
always  say  a  man  ‘pines’  for  a  woman?”  “I  sup¬ 
pose,”  growled  the  fussy  bachelor,  “it’s  because 
pine  is  about  the  softest  wood  there  is.” 


“I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  believe,”  said  the  man¬ 
ager,  “that  it  cost  me  $25,000  to  raise  the  curtain 
on  this  show?”  “I  do,”  replied  the  critic.  “I’m 
surprised  that  they  let  you  do  it  even  for  that 
price.” 


He — Do  you  still  feel  angry  with  me?  She — I 
despise  you!  I  abhor  you!  I  hate  you!  He — 
Then  perhaps  y6u’d  better  break  your  engage¬ 
ment  to  accompany  me  to  the  opera.  She — Oh,  I 
don’t  hate  you  so  much  as  that. 


“Why,  Willie,  what  kept  you  so  late?  Did  you 
have  to  stay  after  school  ?  I’m  afraid  you  have 
been  naughty.”  “No,  ma’am,  1  ain’t  never 
naughty,  an’  I  stayed  after  school  to  hear  him 
yell.*’ 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


ANCIENT  MOUND  DISCOVERED 
The  Seneca  County  Historical  Society  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  prehistoric  mound  along  the  Sandusky 
River  south  of  Tiffin,  0.  Geologists  call  it  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  mound.  It  is  sixty  feet  square  and  seven 
feet  high,  and  erected  in  a  deep  depression.  The 
surrounding  banks,  nearly  100  feet  high,  form  a 
huge  amphitheatre. 

WOMAN’S  BIG  WAGES  CUTTING  PEACHES 
Mrs.  Margaret  Onyett,  wife  of  Charles  On- 
yett  of  Oroville,  Cal.,  received  a  check  for  $71.76 
for  her  week’s  work  cutting  peaches  at  the  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  cannery  in  Girdley,  an  average 
of  $11.96  a  day.  This  is  about  regular  earnings. 
Mrs.  Onyett  says  she  is  an  expert  in  cutting 
peaches,  preparing  about  a  ton  a  day  for  the 
cannery;  she  says  other  cutters  are  earning  $300 
a  month. 


HEARSE  USED  TO  SUPPLY  LIQUOR  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Undertaking  establishments  have  been  used  to 
camouflage  a  variety  of  other  businesses  in  this 
city,  but  use  of  a  hearse  to  transport  liquor  is 
unusual. 

Federal  agents  raided  three  saloons  recently, 
and  included  the  undertaking  establishment  of 
Gordon  R.  Dell.  Two  and  one-half  barrels  of 
whisky  were  seized  on  the  premises.  According 
to  the  Federal  agents,  who  were  aided  by  the 
“raiding  parson,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  E.  Johnson, 
Peter  McMakinus,  proprietor  of  a  saloon  at  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Wood  streets,  rented  a  room  in  the 
Dell  undertaking  establishment  for  storing  liquor. 

A  hearse  was  used  at  night  to  transport  the 
liquor  from  the  undertaking  establishment  to  the 
saloon  and  had  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time 
before  the  Federal  agents  became  suspicious.  The 
curtains  inside  the  vehicle  were  draped  down  over 
the  contraband  beverage,  but  the  raiders,  deter¬ 
mined  to  learn  where  McMakinus  was  obtaining 
his  whisky,  watched  the  mortuary  conveyance 
drive  up  and  unload.  The  raid  followed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  SHORT  OF  POSTAGE 

STAMPS 

Stamp  collectors  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  en¬ 
rich  their  albums.  Since  early  in  September  the 
Post  Office  at  St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  has  been  suffering 
from  a  dearth  of  stamps,  particularly  those  of 
low  value,  1,  2  and  3  cents,  which  are  in  most 
general  demand.  Local  letters  had  to  be  handed 
in  at  the  General  Post  Office,  where  they  were 
postmarked  “postage  paid,”  all  adhesive  stamps 
being  reserved  for  foreign  correspondence.  But 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  supply  reserved  for  this 
purpose  was  exhausted. 

So  it  became  necessary  to  provide  provisional 
stamps  of  the  face  value  of  3  cents  to  defray  the 
oversea  postage.  On  September  10,  therefore,  the 
remaining  stock  of  the  obsolete  15  cent  stamp  of 
the  jubilee  series  of  the  colony,  originally  issued 
in  1897,  in  a  pictorial  design  representing  seals 
on  an  ice-floe,  was  pressed  into  the  service  and 
reissued,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the  uni¬ 


form  value  of  “3  cents”  by  means  of  a  surcharge 
in  two  lines  of  black  Roman  capitals. 

Although  these  emergency  stamps  were  not  sold 
to  the  public,  but  were  fixed  by  postal  officials  to 
letters  handed  in  over  the  counter,  the  first  print¬ 
ing  was  used  up  by  the  Outport  Post  Office  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  A  second  provisional 
3  cent  stamp  had  therefore  to  be  improvised,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  35  cent  value  of  the  same 
out-of-date  series  was  utilized,  surcharged  in  like 
manner  and  issued  to  the  public  on  September  14. 

A  new  issue  of  postage  stamps  is  in  preparation 
for  Newfoundland  to  replace  the  present  caribou 
head  type.  It  commemorates  the  exploits  of  the 
Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  in  the  great  war. 
Delivery  of  the  new  issue  will  be  expedited,  in 
view  of  the  present  stamp  famine.  Meanwhile 
further  printings  of  the  current  1,  2  and  3-cent 
stamps  have  been  ordered  from  England  by  cable. 


THE  CHARLESTON  CHIMES 

While  the  old  world  boasts  of  many  famous 
bells  and  chimes,  to  which  clings  the  association  of 
romance  and  poetry,  there  are  no  bells  in  the 
world  that  have  had  a  more  adventurous  career 
than  those  of  St.  Michael’s,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  bells  composing  it  have  crossed  the  ocean  no 
less  than  five  times — once  as  a  heap  of  twisted 
metal. 

The  St.  Michael  bells  were  cast  in  England  some 
time  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and  brought 
to  this  country,  an  exchange  states.  When  the 
war  against  the  old  country  began  the  Charles¬ 
ton  peal  was  sent  back  to  England  so  that  it 
might  not  be  injured.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  the  Charlestonians  clamored  for  their  bells, 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  our  first  minister  to 
Great  Britain  to  see  that  they  were  returned. 
His  negotiations  were  successful  and  the  bells 
were,  with  much  ceremony,  reinstated  in  the 
church. 

Their  next  adventure  came  with  the  Civil  War 
when  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael’s  was  made 'a  tar¬ 
get  i or  the  guns  of  the  besiegers.  The  bells  were 
removed  for  safety  to  Columbia,  but  when  the 
army  of  Sherman  occupied  that  town  the  sheds 
of  the  yard  of  the  Statehouse  wherein  the  bells 
had  been  stored  were  broken  into  and  the  bells 
smashed  into  fragments,  the  sheds  being  fired. 

The  bells  were  not,  however,  completely  “done 
-1*  ^e  close  of  the  war  the  pieces  were 

carefully  gathered  and  shipped  to  Liverpool,  to¬ 
gether  with  directions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
i  ecast,  the  specifications  being  taken  from  the 
records  of  St.  Michael’s,  which  showed  where  the 
bells  had  been  cast  and  the  proportions. 

It  was  found  that  the  firm  of  bell-founders 
which  had  cast  the  bells  in  the  first  place  was 
still  in  existence,  consisting  of  descendants  of  the 
original  firm.  The  records  of  this  firm  showed 
that  the  proportions  of  the  casting  corresponded 
with  those  of  record  at  St.  Michael’s,  and  so,  un¬ 
der  those  circumstances,  the  recasting  of  the  bells 
was  not  so  difficult  a  matter.  Accordingly,  for 
the  fifth  time,  they  crossed  the  ocean  and  were  set 
up  at  Charleston, 


HAIR  GROWN  ON  MR,  BRITTAIN’S  BALD  HEAD  BX 
INDIANS’  MYSTERIOUS  HAIR  GROWER 


My  head  at  tho  top  and  hack  was  absolutely  bald.  The  scalp  was 
shiny.  An  expert  said  that  he  thought  the  hair  roots  were  extinct,  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  my  ever  having  a  new  hair  growth. 

Yet  now,  at  an  age  over  66,  I  have  a  luxuriant  gTowth  of  soft,  strong, 
lustrous  hair  1  No  trace  of  baldness.  Tho  pictures  shown  here  are 
from  my  photographs. 

INDIANS’  SECRET  OF  HAIR  GROWTH 

At  a  timo  when  I  had  become  discouraged  at  trying 
various  hair  lotions,  tonics,  specialists’  treatments,  etc., 

I  came  across,  in  my  travels,  a  Cherokee  Indian 
“medicine  man’’  who  had  an  elixir  that  he  asseverated 
would  grow  my  hair.  Although  I  had  but  little  faith, 

I  gave  it  a  trial.  To  my  amazement  a  light  fuzz  goon  From  recent  photo. 
appeared.  It  developed,  day  by  day,  into  a  healthy  growth,  and  ere  long 
my  hair  was  as  prolific  as  in  my  youthful  days. 

That  I  was  astonished  and  happy  is  expressing  my  state  of  mind  mjMly. 
Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been  dead,  but  were  dormant  in  the 
Scalp,  awaiting  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the  mysterious  pomade. 

I  negotiated  for  and  came  into  possession  of  the  principle  for  preparing 
this  mysterious  elixir,  now  called  Kotalko,  and  later  had  the  recipe  put  into 
practical  form  by  a  chemist. 

That  my  own  hair  growth,  was  permanent  has  been  amply  proved.  Many 
men  and  women,  also  children,  have  reported  satisfactory  results  from  Kotalko. 


Photo  when  bald. 


How  YOU  May  Grow  YOUR  Hair 


My  honest  belief  is  that  hair  roots  rarely  die  even  when  the  hair 
falls  out  through  dandruff,  fever,  excessive  dryness  or  other  dis¬ 
orders.  I  have  been  told  by  experts  that  often 
when  hair  falls  out  the  roots  become  imbedded 
within  the  scalp,  covered  by  hard  skin,  so  that 
they  remain  for  a  time  like  bulbs  or  seeds  in 
a  bottle  which  will  grow  when  fertilized. 

Shampoos  (which  contain  alkalis)  and  hair 
lotions  which  contain  alcohol  are  enemies  to 
the  hair,  as  they  dry  it,  making  it  brittle. 

Kotalko  contains  those  elements  of  nature 
which  give  new  vitalitv  to  the  scalp  and  hair. 

To  prove  the  GENUINENESS  of  Kotalko, 
will  send  the  recipe  FREE  on  request.  Or 

will  mail  a  testing  box  of  Kotalko  with  the  recipe  for  10  cents, 
eilver  or  stamps,  if  you  mention  this  publication.  Satisfy  yourself. 
You  want  to  stop  falling  hair,  eliminate  dandruff  or  cover  that  bald 
spot  with  healthy  hair.  Get  the  dime  testing  box  NOW,  Apply 
For  women’s  hair.  once  or  twice  daily — watch  in  your  mirror!  Address:  f 

JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  BN-103,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Tobacco 


Blindness 


PAPER  MADE  FROM  BRITISH 
PEAT 


Although  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
narm  to  seme,  many  are  injured  by  smok¬ 
ing  or  chewing.  One  serious  form  is  amau¬ 
rosis,  a  nervous  blindness.  Heart  failure, 
cancer,  nervous  breakdown,  etc.,  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  tobacco.  A  book  telling  how  to 
overcome  the  addiction  of  smoking,  chewing 
gr  snuff  using,  easily  and  quiekjy,  will  be 
tnaUwi  “roe  by  the  author,  Edward  J.  Woods, 
l'E-103.  Station  F.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CROWN  YOUR  TEET1 1 

Our  solid  gold  shells  look  like  real 
dentist’s  work,  and  give  you  a 
Goidon  Smile.  Fool  your  friends. 
Slips  right  on  over  tooth,  readily 
adjusted,  removedany  time,  without 
trouble.  Guaranteed  to  fit  and  please, 
iple,  only  10c.,  4  for  26c.,  12  for  60c.,  postpaid.  , 

F  NOVELTY  CO. ,$0 Station  0,  Dept.  503  .NewYork,  N.Y. 


Peat,  long  used  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  as  a  substitute  for  coal, 
now  gives  considerable  promise  of 
taking  the  place  of  wood  pulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  according  to 
an  article  in  “Popular  Mechanics 
Magazine.”  /  Experiments  recently 
conducted  in  Manchester,  England, 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  usable  grade  of  newsprint 
from  bleached  peat  pulp,  and  the  in¬ 
ventor  displayed  samples  of  ofTier 
papers  of  various  tints,  suitable  for 
wall  papers,  wallboard,  wrapping  pa¬ 
per,  etc.  For  better  grades  of  stock, 
it  is  proposed  to  mix  the  peat  pulp 
with  wood  pulp. 


“FLU”  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS  ON 
MONKEYS 


Devotees  of  the 
theory  that  man 
is  a  remote  de¬ 
scendant  of  the 
ape  family  will 
seize  with  avid- 
ity  upon  the 
scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  of  medical 
authorities  that 
monkeys,  like 
folks,  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  influen¬ 
za.  Under  the 
direction 
of  Major  F.  G. 
Blake  and  Major 
R.  L»  Cecil,  the 
Army  Medical 
School  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
cently  completed 
tests  v/  i  t  h  22 
monkeys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects 
of  influenza  on 
the  ape  family. 

The  monkeys 
were  inoculated 
with  B.  influenzae 
by  swabbing  the 
upper  respiratory 
tract  with  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  germ  isolat¬ 
ed  from  a  case  of 
influenzal  pneu¬ 
monia  which  had 
developed  in  a 
man.  The  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  subse¬ 
quently  raised. 
The  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  embrac¬ 
ed  from  three  to 
six  hours. 

The  experi¬ 
ments  indicated 
that  influenza  ex¬ 
ercised  the  sama 
influence  on  mon¬ 
keys  as  on  the 
human  family 
with  respect  to 
its  behavior, 
symptoms,  com¬ 
plications  and  pa¬ 
thology.  The  med¬ 
ical  directors  de¬ 
scribed  the  ac¬ 
tion  as  “an  acute 
self-limited  re¬ 
spiratory  disease 
identical  with  in¬ 
fluenza  in  man.” 


FUEL  VALUE 
OF  WOOD 


The  fuel  value 


OH  BOYS-CIRLS  SPORT 


GREAT 


of  wood  has  been  j 
the  subject  of; 
more  than  one 
discussion,  and 
the  following 
therefore  may  be 
of  interest.  A 
ton  of  coal  may 
be  taken  as  the 
equivalent 
in  heating  value 
of  one  cord  of 
heavy  wood,  such 
as  hickory,  ash, 
oak,  elm,  beech, 
locust,  birch, 
cherry,  long-leaf 
pine,  and  hard 
maple.  One  and 
a  naif  cords  are 
required  of  short- 
leaf  pine,  Doug¬ 
las  fir,  red  gum, 
sycamore,  soft 
maple,  and  west¬ 
ern  hemlock  to 
equal  a  ton  of 
coal,  while  in  the 
case  of  cedar, 
cypress,  catalpa, 
basswood,  red¬ 
wood,  poplar, 
spruce,  and  white 
pine,  two  cords 
are  equivalent  to 
one  ton  of  cool. 
Rosin  in  wood 
gives  twice  as 
much  heat  as  the 
wood  itself,  -which 
accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the 
pines  and  firs 
have  more  heat¬ 
ing  power  per  ton 
than  non-resinous 
wood. 

It  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  fuel 
value  depends  not 
alone  upon  heat-  j 
ing  power,  but  j 
upon  rapidity  of  i 
burning,  ease  of  i 
ignition,  mini-! 
mum  smoke,  and  j 
uniformity! 
in  heat.  Pines  | 
give  a  quick,  hot* 1 
fire  and  aiv  con-; 
gumed  more  rap- 
idly  than  birch,) 
birch  giving  a 
more  intense 
flarr.o  than  oak, 
while  oak  is"  not-' 
ed  for  the  steady 
heat  it  produces. !  c 


HI  THROW 

!  YOUR 

VOICE 


<ElP! 


Vi 


- _  ,  with 

„  CLAXOPHONE 
I  under  the  table*  back  of  a  door,  into  a  trunk,  desk 
1  In  School,  any  old  place.  Jtlg  FUN  fooling  Peddlers. 
Policeman,  Friends,  anybody  Several  boys  write:  ‘I 
went  more  Claxophoiiea,  1  lind  so  much  fun  1  can’t 
do  without  them.’  Clnxophone  lays  on  your  tongue  $ 
unseen,  always  ready  for  use  by  anyone.  lmt.Birds,*e.  ’ 
©laxophone  with  full  instructions  and  set  of  Secret  " 
Writing  Tricks,  also  Magic  Dial  Trick,  all  for  "fl 
3  for  85c.  (no  stamps).  ^  s  tjoF  - 

1 GLAXO  TRICK  CO.,  Dept.  8  New  Haven,  Conn 


flEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


trie*  ftovelty  raaa  X  Ray. 

KARVEL  m.  CO..  Dept.  13.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


GET  ON  THE  STAGE 


I  Tell  You  How!  Stage  Work  and  Cabaret 

Entertaining  successfully  taught  by  mail.  Your  BIQ 
opportunity.  Travel,  see  the  world  as  vaudeville 
actor  or  actress.  My  great  Professional  Course- 
only  one  of  its  kind— COVERS  ALL  BRANCHES. 
Develops  Personality,  Confidence,  Skill  and  tella 
you  just  how  to  get  on  the  Stage,  Send  6c  postage 
for  illustrated  booklet,  “All  About  Vaudeville.” 
State  age  and  occupation.  Write  for  this  free  Stage  Book  todav! 
FREDERIC  LA  DELLE  Box  557-X  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Write  tite  words 


r 


is 


at 

Write  the  words  for  a  song.  We  re¬ 
vise  song-poems,  compose  music  for 
them,  and  guarantee  to  secure  publica¬ 
tion  on  a  royalty  basis  by  a  New  York 
music  publisher.  Our  Lyric  Editor  and 
Chief  Composer  is  a  song-writer  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  and  has  written  many 
big  song-hits.  Mail  your  song-poem  on 
love,  peace,  victory  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  to  us  today.  Poems  submitted  are 
examined  free. 


BROADWAY  COMPOSING  STUDIO 


165-E  Fitzgerald  Building 
Broadway  at  Times  Sq.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BIQ  VALUE  ?er  1 0  Gfs. 


6  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic¬ 
tures  Pretty  Girls  ;40  Ways  to  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
Love ;  1  Magic  Book;  1  Book  fetter 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller  ;1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  language  of 
Flowers;  1  Morse  Telegraph  Alpha¬ 
bet;  12  Chemical  Experiments; 
'Magic  Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole 
—  Game;  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles; 
12  Games;  30  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  -  All 
the  above  by  mail  for  10  et».  and  5*  cts.  postage. 
ROYAL  SALES  CO.,  Box  20  .  Boat  b  Noruaik,  Conn. 


$ 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 
$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundreds  of 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  north  a 
Large  Premium.  Send  10c.  for  new 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x0. 
Het  Posted  at  Once. 


LAUKE  COIN  CO..  Box  35,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


If  Yob  CassTeU  alachsiite  from 
a  Diamond -Send  Bt  Back 


T  ACHNITES  are  the  new  man  made  gems  that  rival  the 
diamond’s  radiance— «nd  withstand  the  diamond  tests.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  our  new  catalog  are  hundreds  of  these  superb  gems 
mounted  in  solid  gold  jewelry.  Any  of  them  will  be  sent  to  you 
for  10  days’  trial.  Wear  it  everywhere  you  go.  If  you  or  your 
frionds  can  distinguish  it  Irom  a  diamond  send  it  back.  But 
If  you  decide  to  buy,  you  may  pay  the  low  price  in  small  monthly 
amounts.  Over  200,000  people  In  America  are  wearing  Lachnites 
today— at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  diamonds. 


Write  for  Jewelry  Book 

new  jewelry  book.  No  obligations.  Write  today. 

Harold  Lachmais  Cot  Dopt?2<SS3  FB°rchS 


n] 


1 


AT  HOME 

QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 


■o'v'C 


Interesting  and  attractive  positions 
— either  at  eea  or  on  land — with 
substantial  salaries,  for  men  and 
boys  trained  au  Wireless  Opera¬ 
tors.  Salaries  start  at  §125  plus 
Boom  and  Board,  which  means  ( 
more  than  $200  a  month.  One 
of  our  recent  graduates  is 
getting  $6,000  a  year. 

Gefc  in  line  for  a  big  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  big  salary  I  Let 
us  help  you!  Our  new 
automatic  Wireless  In¬ 
strument,  the  Natrom- 
eter.  Furnished  Free  to 
Every  Student!  Write 
for  ^his  Free  Book  of 
interesting  facts  and 
valuable  information. 

NATIONAL  RADIO  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  440  Washington,  D.  C. 


Less  than! 
the  size  of 
a  25c  piece 


j  Also  your  choice  of  many  real 
valuable  and  useful  presents, 
I  given  for  distributing  a  few  pack¬ 
ages  of  tho  wonderful  Majlc  Dye  Soap 
I  FlakoaattOc.  it’a  a  snap  to  get  a  pros- 

I  onfc.  Every  woman  wants  these  wonder- 
j  ful  homo  dyes.  It ' 8 uo easy  to  distribute 
I  these  wonderful  home  dyes  —  and  wo 


I  tTQ,|tyou  fully  and  help  youln  every  way. 


i  p — j. - — .,  ___..elp  youin  every 

bend  your  name  ancf  address  at  once.  ! 

_ J  FREE  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  10  CHICAGO 

20th  CENTURY  MODEL  WATCH  $3.25 

q  ll  1  It  1  Q  II  i  Altai  M  an  *  a  I]  A**,  a  t  n  „  1  AM  1  C!  .  —  f  A  .1  ♦  4-  *  — w.  .  If  .  A  .s. 


- —  °  ju^ys*  popular  16  size  perfect  time  keeper 

lor  only  $3.26.  Hisrhly  polished  thin  model  sllveroid  case,  open  face, 
stem  wind  and  eet,  position  adjustment,  fully  tested.  This  is  a 
real  time  piece.  Guaranteed  not  to  be  a  clock  or  rebuilt  movement. 


Wrist  Watch 


This  fine  wrist 
watch  has  white 
dial,  gold  color 
hands,  nickelsil- 
ver  case.  Wrist 
band  black  silk 
ribbon  —  with 
adjustable  silver 
clasp.  Genuine 


Swiss  movement,  good  time 
keeper.  Just  the  wrist  watch 
you  want  and  you  can  get  it 
Eor  nothing.  Just  send  name  and  will  send  you  24  set  of  Al  t  Pic¬ 
tures  to  distribute  on  special  offer  at  25c  each.  Send  us  tho$6.00 
you  collect  and  for  your  trouble  will  send  you  this  genuine  Swiss 
wrist  watch,  less  than  the  size  of  a  25o  piece,  just  as  described. 

E.  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  Madison  St.,Dept.l2B  -HiChicfigo. 


A  written  Guarantee  with  every  watch.  Present  given  with  each 
watch.  Send  no  money.  Simply  pay  the  postman  $3.25  and  tho 
watch  and  present  ia  youra.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  fine  Gold 
Filled  Watch  Chain.  $1.00  oxtra. 


CONSOLIDATED  WATCH  CO..  Dept  222X00  N.  Welle  St..  CMoam 


uci  ua  bcuu  jruu  a  w  umici  a 

ling  Brilnite  Stone  without  one  penny  In  advance.  All  the 
fire  and  brilliance  of  a  perfect  diamond.  Beautiful  6olid 
gold  setting,  richly  engraved.  Plush  lined  case. 

Money  Back  If  You  Can  Tell  a  Your  choice  of  rings 
Brilnite  from  a  Genuine  Diamond.  shown  or  scarf  pin. 
State  ring  number.  (For  ring  size  send  strip  of  paper  long 
enough  to  meet  over  second  joint  of  ring  finger.)  Upon 
arrival  deposit  only  $4.76  with  postman.  We  guaranteo  to 
refund  your  money  in  ten  days  if  you  want  It.  Otherwise  send 
only  $2.76  a  month  for  five  months.  Send  no  money— just 
write  TODAY.  Dept.  1912 

BRILNITE  DIAMONDS,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 

(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Get 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtship 
How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a 
W idow ;  to  win  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  manage  your 
beau  to  make  him  propose  ;how  to  make 
your  fellow  or  girl  love  you*  what  to  do 
before  and  after  the  wedding.  W  Tells 
other  things  necessary  for  Rovers  to 
know.  Sample  copy  by  mall  10  cents. 
BQ7AL  BOOS  CO.,  Box  9  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  DEVICE 

guides  your  hand;  corrects 
your  writing  in  a  few  days.  Big 
improvement  in  three  hours. 
No  failures.  Complete  out¬ 
line  FREE.  Write C.  J  Ozment, 
Dept.  39  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


QUIT  TOBACCO 

Simply  send  name,  no  money,  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  get  Dr.  Elders’  free  sample  of  To¬ 
bacco  lioon.  No  craving  for  tobacco  after 
first  few  doses.  Thousands  report  wonderful 
results.  Over  300,000  boxes  used  since  1900 
all  over  the  world.  Dr.  H.  Will  Elders, 
Dept.  629,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

WONDERFUL 

wra 

Tw» 

Instruments  & 

2  Codes,  with  which  you 

can  Telegraph  from  house  tc 
house  without  wires.  10  CTS. 
UNIVERSAL!  CO..  DEPT.  P  Stamford,  Conn 

SORENESS  HEALED 

Sore  or  open  legs,  ulcers,  enlarged  veins, 
eczema  healed  while  you  work.  Write  for 
free  book  and  describe  your  own  case. 

A.  C.  Riepe,  1457  Green  Bay  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wig, 


Goitre 


80  Pounds 


188  Pounds 


Latost  Photo 


TUBERCULOSIS 

It  was  when  physicians  said  it 
was  impossible  for  J.  M.  Miller, 
Ohio  Druggist,  to  survive  the 
ravages  of  Tuberculosis,  he  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  on  bimself, 
and  discovered  the  Home  Treat¬ 
ment  known  as  ADDILINE. 
Any  one  with  coughs  or  in¬ 
fluenza  showing  tubercular  ten¬ 
dency  or  Tuberculosis  may  use 
it  under  plain  directions.  Send 
name  and  address  to 


ADDILINE  338  Arcade  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


30  Days’  Trial  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  30  Days’Trial 


The  Roche  Electric  Hygienic  Machine 

HELPS  NATURE  IN  HER  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASES  AND  PAIN 
It  increases  blood  circulation,  strengthens  and  soothes  the  nerves,  brings  sleep  to  the  sleepless. 

The  Vigorous  Man  or  Woman  is  Leader  of  All — Don’t  be  a  Dead  on©  at  so 

You  cannot  realize  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  machine  except  you  try  it.  One 
treatment  will  convince  you  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities.  If  you  are  suffering  from 
paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  vertigo,  apoplexy, 
neuritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  gout,  hardening  of 
the  arteries  or  high  blood  pressure,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  machine.  For  it  wards  off  and  over¬ 
comes  such  ailments.  Takes  the  place  of  exercise 
and  hand  manipulation.  Gives  your  muscles  firm 
elasticity.  Be  neither  fat  nor  thin. 

NORMALIZE  YOUR  WEIGHT 
Do  you  realize  what  this  machine  means  to  one 
wanting  in  vital  strength,  or  suffering  from  general 
weakness,  nervous  debility,  insomnia,  constipation, 
headaches  or  pains  through  the  back  and  limbs? 

It  is  the  only  treatment  for  prostatic  gland  trouble, 
varicose  voins  or  a  goitre. 

Remember  our  machines  are  not  vibrators,  but  & 
genuine  health-helping,  life-prolonging  apparatus. 

As  electrical  manufacturers  we  build  hlgh-frequen- 
ETF'&'s  f/lr  If  .J  cy  machines  of 

«  special  design, 

including  our  new  combination  machine, 

"High-Ray,"  or,  in  other  words,  “Violet 
Hay."  which  is  operated  from  direct  or  al¬ 
ternating  current,  and  two  No.  6  dry  cells 
furnish  the  pulsorating  and  atomical  vibra¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  we  have  overcome  tire 
Your  Sanitarium  at  Home.  possibility  of  accidents  through  short  circuit 

which  so  commonly  happens  in  cheap  and  Inferior  machines. 

Our  machine  should  bo  In  every  home.  Wrlto  for  our  trial  offer  and  testimonials.  It  is  for  men  and 
women  who  want  to  becorao  healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.  Address; 

ROCHE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE  CO.,  Department  R.  K.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


Invented  and  Patented 
by  Pref.  J.  B.  Roche. 


HOW  DID  THE 
SAND  GET  ON 
THE  SEA¬ 
SHORE? 


The  sand  on 
the  seashore  is 
nothing  more  or 
less  than  ground¬ 
up  sandstone.  In 
dealing  with  the 
inanimate  things 
in  the  world  we 
find  that  a  very 
important  e  1  e  - 
ment  of  all  of 
them  has  been 
given  the  name 
silicon.  When 
the  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  is 
the  part  we  call 
the  land  and 
rocks,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  part 
under  the  sea, 
was  a  molten 
mass,  this  silicon 
was  burned,  com¬ 
bining  with  the 
oxygen  which 
surrounded  eve¬ 
rything,  and  pro¬ 
duced  what  is 
known  as  silica. 
By  pressure  and 
contact  with  oth¬ 
er  substances  it 
became  stuck  to¬ 
gether,  just  as 
you  can  take  wet 
sand  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  today  and 
make  bricks  and 
houses  and  tun- 
n  e  1  s  ,  excepting 
that  in  the  case 
we  speak  of  it 
was  something 
besides  water 
that  pressed  and 
stuck  the  little 
particles  of  sand 
together.  They 
stuck  together 
more  permanent¬ 
ly.  Then,  when 
the  oceans  were 
formed  much  of 
the  sandstone  was 
found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the 
shores  of  the 
oceans.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water 
continually  wash¬ 
ing  against  the 
sandstone  grad¬ 
ually  broke  the 
sandstone  up  into 
the  tiny  particles 
of  .sand  again, 
and  this  is  what 
makes  the  sand 
on  the  seashore. 


60,000  Lbs.  Coffee  Given  Away 

“Biggest  Grocery  House  on  Earth99— Our  M otto 

We  are  enormous  shippers  of  pure,  fresh,  high-grade  groceries,  etc.,*  and 

our  cash  money  earns  big  discounts.  With  the  publishers’  co-operation  we  are  going  to 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  our  buying  power,  and  help  you  cut  your  living  expenses 
TO  A  HALF,  OR  LESS.  Just  to  show  you  the  scale  on  which  we  -do  business,  we  will 
give  away — absolutely  FREE — to  new  customers,  50,000  pounds  of  the  richest  blended 
55  cents  a  pound  coffee  in  the  United  States. 

One  Pound  SSe  Coffee — Yours  FREE 

This  coffee  costs  you  not  one  cent — not  a  penny.  It  is  yours  FREE, 

included  in  our  great  Trial  Order  No.  18,  listed  below.  Read  this  trial  order  carefully— 
note  the  Standard  Quality — then  mail  us  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  and 
we  will  send  you  the  entire  shipment,  with  FREE  one.  pound  package  of  55c  Coffee,  for 
your  examination  and  approval.  This  one  trial  order  will  prove  to  you  the  wonderful 
money-saving  power  of  our  gigantic,  wholesale,  cash-with-order  system  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Here— on  articles  you  need  every  hour  and  are  compelled  to  buy  every  day— 

We  Save  You  $2.02  0",£"<ZG’'  $1.98 

Think  of  it!  With  the  one  pound  of  ’coffee,  you  save  on  one. order  for 

only  $1.98,  TWO  DOLLARS  AND  TWO  CENTS.  How  do  we  do  it? — buying  power.  Get 
acquainted.  Send  for  Trial  Order  No.  18,  listed  below,  and  we  will  surely  convince  you 
that  from  us  you  can  get  better  treatment,  more  quantity,  finer  quality  and  lower  price 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 


CATALOG  BARGAINS 


A  Few 

Catalog  Specials 


SUGAR  at  3c  lb.  UNEEDA  BISCUITS,  12.  pkgs.,  35c 
FLOUR  at  $7.98  barrel.  QUAKER  OATS,  pkg.,  4c 

We  send  our  catalog  of  listed  bargains  and  our  great  proposition  of  a  beautiful  Parlor 
Phonograph  with  six  selections — Victor  or  Columbia  Records— FREE  to  customers  only. 
To  get  both,  and  also  the  FREE  one  pound  of  55-cent  coffee,  send  ,us  Trial  Order  No.  18 
listed  below.  Simply  enclose  $1.98  with  coupon,  or  in  a  letter,  and  this  great  Trial  Order 
will  come  to  you  AT  ONCE.  We  desire  to  make  a  pleased  and  permanent  customer  of 
you,  and  guarantee  you  the  biggest  value  and  lowest  prices,  prompt  service  and  straight¬ 
forward  dealing.  YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK.  Examine  your  order  when  it  arrives,  and  un¬ 
less  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  pleased  beyond  measure  and  sure  you  have  made  a 

wonderful  bargsSn — return  goods  AT  OUR  EX¬ 
PENSE,  and 

Trial  Order  Ho.  18 

Only  Sold  Complete. 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

Includes  1  lb.  Coffee  FREE 
and  Wonderful 


FREE  PHONOGRAPH 

Proposition  described  here. 

Value  Our  Price 

1  lb.  coff?e . $0.55 

1  lb.  sugar . 15 

1  can  sardines  (in  olive  oil)  .30 
1  pkg.  Sa-Van  (equal  to 
about  3  doz.  fresh  eggs 
in  baking  and  cooking  .40  .24 

1  lb.  baking  powder . SO  .38 

Pace. and  han  l  lotion  (for 

chapped  hands) .  |.50  J20 

1  pkg  Prench  Face  Powder  .75  .46 

1  tube- Dental  Tooth  Paste.  MO  .23 

1  Vanilla  Extract  (fconcen- 

t rat ed)  .  .45  .29 

Bargain  Catalog .  FREE 

rbono graph  Proposition. . ._ _  FREE 

$4.00  $1.96 


WE  WILL  REFUND  ALL  YOUR  SIDNEY 

As  the  purchaser  of  Trial  Order  No.  18— you  will  receive 
one  pound  of  Special  Blend  55-cent  Coffee  ABSOLUTELY 
,  FREE;  you  will  get  our  private  list  of  grocery  bargains;  and 
you  will  also  secure  tne  great  Phonograph  proposition  described  in  the  headline 
above.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderful  offer.  With  this  handsome  Parlor  Phono¬ 
graph,  including  six  selections — Columbia  or  Victor  Records — you  can  dance,  en¬ 
joy  all  the  latest  music  and  have  endless  fun  and  amusement.  Send  order  No. 
18  at  once.  Mail  the  convenient  coupon — NOW.  This  offer  may  not  appear 
in  this  publication  again. 


Trial  Order  Coupon  Wo.  18 


CHICAGO  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  CO. 

300  W.  South  Water  Street,  Dept.  A-1.VJ  Chicago 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.98,  for  which  send  me  at  once  your  trial  order 
No.  18.  With  this  order  I  am  to  receive  special  Bargain  Catalog,  your  great 
Proposition  of  a  Phonograph  and  six  record  selections  and  also  One  Pound  of 
Special  Blend  Coffee— all  absolutely  FREE.  It  is  understood  ii  f  am  not  satisfied 
I  may  return  goods  at  your  expense  and  you  will  refund  my  money  at  once. 


Look  at  the  Saving 
Figure  H  Yourself 


Name 


You  Save  $2.02 

Our  References:  Any  Chicago  Bank. 


Addrett . 

Exprctt  Office 


OUR  REFERENCE:  ANY  BANK  IN  CHICAGO 


OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 


Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — Giving  the  rules 
and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Ca¬ 
sino,  Forty-Five,  flounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games 

of  cards.  „  , 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  TETTERS.— A  wonderful 
little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart, 
your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in 
fact,  everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— 
Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  manner  and 
method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming,  breeding  and 
managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty- 
eight  illustrations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. 
—Containing  valuable  information  regarding  the  col¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive  ;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

—Containing  useful  information  regardin  gthe  camera 
and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  photographic 
magic  lantern  slides  and  other  transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILI¬ 
TARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  study,  examinations,  duties,  staff  of  officers, 
post  guard,  police  regulations,  fire  department  and  all  a 
hoy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— 
Complete  instructions  o  fhow  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  Also  containing  the  course 
of  instruction,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch  and  everythin  ga  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  By  Lu 
Senarens. 


No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

— Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  It.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most  original 
Joke  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  Jokes, 
conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over 
three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly 
amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations. 
By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEiMICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Hand- 
somel  yillustrated. 


No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.— Con¬ 
taining  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  sight. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  70.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing 
full  full  directions  for  making  magic  toys  and  devices 
of  many  kinds.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— 
Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing  over 
sixty  mebeanical  tricks.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  decep¬ 
tive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  4VITH  NUMBERS  — 
Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  mag¬ 
ic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 
—Containing  full  instrutions  for  writing  letters  on  al¬ 
most  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  com¬ 
position,  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER —Con¬ 
taining  tricks  with  dominoes,  dice,  cups  and  balls,  hats, 
etc.  Embracing  thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A  An¬ 
derson.  -v  -au 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  am 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy,  ju  * 
money  or  stamps,  by 

PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

1G8  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

1135  readiest  Kelly‘  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the 

mi  Sl?oi|one^  Wine;  or.  Foiling  a  Desperate  Game, 
liav  S  ^  or’  General  Grant’s  Best  Boy  Scout. 

lllfi  Tho  Vm  neW  £ork  ;  or’  Rob,  the  Newsboy. 

lloG  I  he  Floating  Treasure;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Pi¬ 
rates  Rock. 

H3<  Tom  Throttle,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Midnight 
IV*  ^XP^SS;  0I!’  _^ailroading  in  Central  America. 

Gffimond  Eye;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Idol 
H30  Ned  North  the  loung  Arctic  Explorer-  or  The 

1140  Phantom  Valley  of  the  North  Pole  ’ 

1141  SmpCabl“  to  Cabinet;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Plowboy 

«.e  toat  TralL  °rS  1  W‘th  tie  Great  Scout  °» 
£”ven  ^  Sea  =  or-  The  Sailor’s  Secret. 

143  T^(y^^rBoy  Spies;  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal 

imr  muSkBlg  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring. 

1146  n^HrfUn,ted  H,ut;  or-  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch’. 
1140  Days;  or,  Tie  Boy  Rebels 

H47  Jack  Levur,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Fortv”; 
114C  w1-/1™6  Witn  the  Night  Express. 

1140  S  Rnl1  Pvar-y-;  orA  In. Search  of  the  North  Pole. 
4J  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier;  or.  General  Custer’s 
Youngest  Aide. 

lloO  Led  Astray  in  New  Y'ork ;  or,  A  County  Boy’s  Ca¬ 
reer  in  a  Great  City. 

1151  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy;  or,  Win- 
ain&  Gas  Shoulder  Straps. 

llo-  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  the  Fast  Express: 
or.  Always  at  His  Post. 

n._>3  M  e  Three;  or.  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan. 
11.j4  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  (A  Story  of  the 
War  With  Tripoli.) 

1155  The  Senator’s  Boy;  or,  The  Early  Struggles  of  a 
Great  Statesman. 

1150  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail;  or,  Branded  a 
Renegade. 

1157  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club;  or,  From  Cider  to 
Rum. 

11S  P3?^7 tLe  Schooli  or,  The  Boys  of  Bav  Cliff. 

llo9  Out  in  the  Streets.  A  Story  of  High  and  Low  Life 
in  New  York. 

HG0  Captain  Ray,  the  Young  Leader  of  the  Forloru 
1161  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar 

iico  Pob  I  or»  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West, 

nio'i  ^ Millionaire  at  18;  or,  The  American  Bov  Croesus 
}}<£  The  Sevefi  White  Bears;  or,  The  Band  of  Fate 
vrc  O’Brien ;  or,  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall' 

1160  Th^j Skeleton  Scout;  or.  The  Dread  Rider  of  the 

™errJ  Ma£”  ’  or4  The  Will  o’  the  Wisp  of  Wine  ” 

W,s  ZvS'seei  *  Steel  Mask;  0r’  A  Face  Thal 

1169  Con“  tbebRoardCk  Tom :  °r’  The  Youn«est  Engineer 

1170  <AmertcaJnaNa?yarry;  °r’  T“e  You”e  Fatl1"  »f  «*> 

U73DTaS«fad/r-;  "• 

1174  The  Young  Diamond  Hunters;  or.  Two  Runaway 
Boys  in  Treasure  Land. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  anv  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  price,  7c.  per  copy,  in  money  or  pos- ' 
tage  stamps,  by 

.HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St.,  N.  y.. 


SCENARIOS  wX™them 


By  JAMES  P.  COGAN  Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 
This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  Vrlt- 
ing,  from  the  most  elemental  to  the  most  advanced 
principles.  This  treatise  covers  everything  a  person 
must  know  in  order  to  make  money  as  /successful 

For  sale  by  all  News-dealers  and 

Book-Stores  If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us 
the  price,  35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and 
we  will  mall  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 

L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


